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‘PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments : 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of THe Art Dt- 
cesT, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


America’s “Luxembourg” 

ITH THE GOVERNMENT'S ACCEPTANCE of Andrew W. 

Mellon’s magnificent gift of a National Gallery of Art 
in Washington now past history, contemporary artists are 
turning their attention to the $4,800,000 Smithsonian Gallery 
which will eventually be built as a “feeder” to the National 
Gallery and its collections of European Renaissance master- 
pieces and pre-Civil War American “classics.” Their concern 
is to insure a true representation of all phases of present-day 
expression. They are arguing, with reason and justice, that 
all “isms,” all schools of thought should be given equal 
chance to age and find their respective levels in the crucible 
of time. 

If the National Gallery of Art is to serve as a citadel for 
the traditional and time-tested in art, an obligation has coin- 
cidently been placed on Congress and the American peo- 
ple to provide a vehicle whereby the living American artist 
would be given a “break” until his art has run the gauntlet 
of tradition, until his art is no longer “contemporary.” An 
American “Luxembourg,” run along progressive lines and 
equipped with an adequate purchasing fund, is that vehicle. 

The Smithsonian Gallery, according to present plans, would 
exist primarily to furnish a testing ground for contemporary 
American art. Ample space would be provided for transient 
exhibitions of painting and sculpture in the current styles, 
and for its permanent collections works of “outstanding 
merit” would be purchased. These acquisitions would be kept 
on exhibition “until, either through the judgment of time 
they were graduated into the National Gallery, or as a result 
of changing public taste, relegated to the basement as “out- 
moded.” 

“In any case,” wrote Duncan Aikman in the New York 
Times, “the Smithsonian Gallery would afford facilities for 
the permanent display of several thousand pictures esteemed 
by a given generation to have lasting merit and for the 
annual exhibit in a series of national ‘art shows’ of several 
thousand more paintings and statues of a more strictly cur- 
rent mode.” 

Representative Kent E. Keller of Illinois, co-author of the 
Walsh-Keller bill for establishing the Smithsonian Gallery, 
declared recently: “The proposed system of a National Gal- 
lery at the top with a ‘trial gallery’ for contemporary art 
acting as a feeder to the nation’s permanent collection is 
precisely the same system which they have in France with 
the Louvre and the Luxembourg galleries and in England 
with the National and Tate galleries. Actually, it is a system 
which will give contemporary American art as generous a 
break as contemporary art gets anywhere in the world, and, 
considering the potential wealth of the American art market, 
should prove a much greater economic stimulus to artists 
than is available anywhere.” 


Disturbing to the artists, however, is the statement of Con- 
gressman Keller that he hopes the board of the Smithsonian 
Gallery will be so constituted as to “keep artistic wild men 
like the cubists and the surrealists out.” If this is to be 
the attitude of the Smithsonian Gallery, it will defeat its own 
purpose—although one may not feel obligated to take up 
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cudgels for the now “fashionable” cubists and surrealists. 
The solution lies in providing a large enough governing 
board—say, 25 members—to insure against control by preju- 
dice and personal bias. An ideal board of control would find 
authority divided among a widely divergent group of artists, 
museum directors and critics, who would also place stress 
on aesthetic worth rather than historic appeal. 

All of which may be carrying worry into the distant future, 
for the newly born “economy” program in Washington pre- 
cludes consideration of the Smithsonian Gallery appropria- 
tion on the 1938 budget, although it is rumored on good 
authority that Mr. Mellon has offered $1,000,000 toward 


the Smithsonian Gallery and an unnamed woman art patron 
another $2,000,000. 


Earthly Fame 


O anyone who cares to philosophize on the brief duration 
of earthly fame, there is something gloomily disturbing 
about the Victorian exhibition just held at the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts—an exhibition gleaned from the gal- 
lery’s storage rooms and incorporating paintings and sculp- 
ture that had been conceived with high hope a brief fifty 
years ago. These artists, brought from the depths of obscur- 
ity for a brief period of daylight, were, by their own lights, 
admirable craftsmen, as sincere in their art approach, as 
honest in their expression as the artists of any generation 
before or since. They were artists who had a vogue and a 
market in their day, had admirers and patrons who felt that 
here was an art that would last. Seen through 1937 eyes 
their efforts take on a faintly ridiculous, if touching, atmos- 
phere. All too often the deep feeling of one age becomes the 
“sentimentality” of the next (see page 8). 


We “moderns” wage our art battles with a fury and earn- 
estness that is all but overwhelming. Art to us is a serious 
matter. We are deeply sincere when we say that our art will 
live, that the artists of our day will be hailed as great by 
generations yet to come. The Victorians thought the same. 
How right are we today? What, one cannot help but wonder, 
will be the reaction of art patrons and critics fifty years 
hence to such present day “stars” as Grant Wood, John Car- 
rell, John Marin, Luigi Lucioni, Pablo Picasso, Henri Ma- 
tisse, Charles Burchfield, Leon Kroll, William Gropper and 
William Zorach? Will they be Rembrandts or Paul Peels? 
Taking a long view of the matter, “Benvenuto” of the Colum- 
bus Citizen says that “there is no sound basis for thinking 
that we are so much better than our grandfathers.” 

In the Columbus Gallery the Victorians were hung in the 
West Wing; not far away in the East Wing is the Howald 
Collection of moderns, those free spirits who revolted against 
all that the Victorians held so dear. The painters of both 
generations, writes Robert Gunning of the Columbus Dis- 
patch, “were equally sure of themselves—equally convinced 
that their work would live. Changing taste has placed all 
but a few of the gentle Victorians in the basement storage 
racks. What does the future taste hold for the emancipated 
gentlemen of the Howald Collection?” 

Sic transit gloria mundi! 


Wool Murals 


HE wIsE MANUFACTURER, when he sees the demand for 
his product declining or his market becoming stagnate, 
turns to some by-product for whose manufacture he is also 
mechanically equipped. Helen Ford Slauson is an artist with 
such an outlook. For years she had given her time to oil 
painting, when one day it occurred to her that in these 
nomadic times of machine-age living the tapestry would be 


[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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more practical, more in demand than her 
landscapes or figure subjects. 

Mrs. Slauson was in a sense pioneering, for 
few American artists today work with tapes- 
tries, and only a small minority of these use 
cartoons in contemporary style. It is an art 
that has fallen far since the artists of the 
middle ages, with plenty of time and but a 
few colors with which to tell their story, de- 
signed tapestries of rare beauty, priced today 
in the thousands and mostly in the possession 
of great public museums. The power looms 
took “art” from the tapestry when they be- 
gan to turn out cheap replicas of earlier mas- 
terworks by the mile. It is probably for this 
reason that Mrs. Slauson does not call her 
crisp and modern weavings tapestries but 
“wool murals.” The distinction is obvious. 

It is Mrs. Slauson’s hope to make tapes- 
tries inexpensive—not by machinery, but 
through a revival of hand arts. Tapestries, tex- 
tiles and rugs offer a vast potential outlet to 
the contemporary artist whose market during 
the past hundred years has taken on not a 
few aspects of the Mid-Continent “dust- 
bowl.” Particularly does it offer possibilities 
to the painter in the abstract or ultra-modern 
idiom. Here one does not consciously look for 
literary content, or strive to justify a literary 
title with an abstract subject. The most in- 
triguing Picasso I ever saw was lying on the 
floor of a French dealer’s private office. 


Of Truth and Beauty 


IN ANSWER to one of my “renewal” letters 
Tue Art Dicest received a poem and lost 
a subscriber. For the editor, it is encouraging 
to find new names among his readers; it is 
something else again to have an old one, one 
who has been with you through years of strug- 
gle and adversity drop back into the anonymity 
of the hundred and twenty-six millions. How- 
ever, in this case the blame must be laid to 
something deeper and more far reaching than 
any error of commission or omission that this 
magazine may make. The poem: 





Near twenty years ago— 

I awoke to a world gone mad; and it did re- 
mind me, 

What HE meant when HE spoke of it’s cheap 
and shoddy ways... 

“Muddy beasts” . . . it was right . . . I would 
leave all their muck behind me; 

I could see it all now; I had wakened clear 
out of my daze. 


I would seek a new world; and a world that 
wouldn’t be bounded 

By wolves and their whelps to tearing their 
prey apart; 

After a while I came to a world that was 
founded 

On Beauty and Truth—it was said—'twas the 
world of Art. 


I have lived in that world: and Corrosion is 
still about me; 

I am done with it now, it’s words and all of 
it’s ways; 

I'm going back to a world that’s been too long 

without me; 

To the tramp that I was, will be, to the end 

of my days. 


I’m sorry, Mr. Boswell, so long. 


So long, Bushby. May you find your world 
of “Beauty and Truth” somewhere along the 
trail that stretches before you, some place 
where kindness is more abundant. 
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Plaster Model of New Oregon State Capitol, Now Being Erected at Salem, Trowbridge © 
Livingston and Francis Keally, Architects. Reflects the Modern Trend in American Architecture 


Inspiration from Modern Movements Seen in Architectural League « 


ScULPTURE AND PAINTINGS “steal the show” 
at the 51st annual exhibition of the Architec- 
tural League, installed until May 15 in the 
galleries of the American Fine Arts Building, 
New York. The architectural exhibits, nec- 
essarily limited to models, plans, renderings 
and a wealth of beautiful photographs, form 
the largest numerical group, but sculpture 
and mural paintings exhibited in the original 
supply the most imposing sections. The broad 
field of arts and crafts which the show in- 
cludes, ranging in size from a model of 
Rockefeller Center to an ash tray, presents a 
cross section of the arts brought together in 
a rare assembly. The excellent government art 
projects exhibits in painting and sculpture 
testify to a professional level of proficiency 
that holds up with the best that is being done 
commercially today. 

The Gold Medal of Honor in architecture 
this year was awarded to the architects of 
Rockefeller Center which included the follow- 
ing three groups: Reinhardt and Hofmeister; 
Corbett, Harrison and MacMurray; and Hood 
and Foulihoux. The Silver Medal for domestic 
architecture was awarded to Edward Stone 
for his design for a great house for the pub- 
lisher, Henry R. Luce. Sculpture awards were 
given to Berta Margoulies for At Peace 
(Henry O. Avery Prize); to William Zorach 
for a fountain of horses (1st Honorable 
Mention) ; and to Charles Rudy for Noah, a 
bas-relief for the Bronx Post Office. 

The Gold Medal for Craftsmanship went to 
Nathaniel Choate for three charming stone 
pieces, South Sea Fisherman, Moroccan Goat 
and Giants of our Undeveloped Resources. 
The Gold Medal of Honor in decorative paint- 
ing was awarded to Howard Cook of Taos for 
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his government painting project work for 
the court houses at Springfield (Mass.) and 
Pittsburgh. A number of minor awards in 
architecture were made honoring Edward 
Shepherd Hewitt, William Webb Sunderland 
and Otto Eggers. The latter won the Long 
Memorial Prize for an architectural render- 


Virgin and Child: Rosert Bros 





ing, his winning exhibit being a rendering for 
the Archives Building. Washington, designed 
by his partner, John Russell Pope. The 
League’s highest honor, the Friedsam Fellow- 
ship Gold Medal Award, “to an individual 
who has created in the greatest degree toward 
the development of Art and Industry,” went 
this year to Charles Moore, chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, Washington. The 
citation placed emphasis upon his writings 
and his service since 1915 on the Commission. 

One of the most prominent displays in the 
exhibition is one arranged by the Board 
of Design of the New York 1939 World's Fair, 
which includes models, plans, and diagrams 
illustrating the layout and architectural modes 
adopted for the Fair buildings. The two 
theme structures which are to dominate the 
entire fair by their size and central location 
are exhibited in scale model. These consist 
of a huge spherical ball, the “pezisphere,” 
which will be supported by upright gir- 
ders hidden by a play of water, and the 
tall slender obelisk called the “trylon” placed 
next to it. Within the spherical ball will be 
some undetermined exhibit circled by the 
long moving stairs. In its theme group, the 
Board of Design has gone completely abstract 
in style, while in another building, for Cos- 
metics, the design, and especially a huge 
montage exterior elevation, borders on a style 
close to surrealism. In effect, the architects 
and designers of the World’s Fair buildings 
have taken their inspiration almost wholly 
from modern movements in painting and 
sculpture, representing a reversal of the tradi- 
tional dependence of these two arts upon 
architecture. The plastic flexibility of rein- 
[Please turn to page 29] 
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Self Portrait; Henry Varnum Poor 


The Sea Shell: Henry SCHNAKENBERG 


University of Nebraska Buys Work of Five American Painters 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART is finding 
some of its most active and valuable support 
among the university galleries and smaller 
museums, where important collections are be- 
ing built around artists who, for the most 
part, are still living and able to enjoy the 
fruits of their labors. One such collection is 
rapidly being formed at the University of 
Nebraska, which has just purchased five paint- 
ings by prominent Americans. These latest 
acquisitions are: Neponset Bay by Maurice 
Prendergast, Self Portrait by Henry Varnum 
Poor, The Sea Shell by Henry E. Schnaken- 
berg, Bali Natives by Maurice Sterne, and 
Miners Resting by Paul Sample, reproduced 
in Tue Art Dicest, lst February, 1936, when 
it was awarded the Temple Gold Medal as 
the best oil painting in the annual exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Academy. 

The paintings by Poor, Prendergast, Sample 
and Sterne were purchased for the Hall Col- 
lection in the university; the Schnakenberg 
was bought by the Nebraska Art Association 
for the University Collection. All five were 
selected from an exhibition of American paint- 
ings formed for the university by Maynard 
Walker, of the Walker Galleries, New York, 
with the co-operation of the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries, Rehn Galleries, Milch Galleries, Mac- 
beth Galleries, Ferargil Galleries and Down- 
town Galleries. 


The nucleus of the University of Nebraska’s 
permanent collection was a gift from Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank M. Hall in 1928. Since thea im- 
portant art works have been added annually 
so that the collection has now grown to be 
one of the outstanding assemblages of con- 


temporary American art in the Middle West.., 


Among the latest acquisitions are: Arrange- 
ment in White by Luigi Lucioni, Ploughing, 
Isle of Orleans by Horatio Walker, Room in 
New York by Edward Hopper, The Old City 
by Robert Spencer, Roadmender’s Camp by 
John Steuart Curry, Mrs. Chase and Cozy by 
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William M. Chase, Nymph and Ducks by 
Childe Hassam, The Pink Pinafore by Robert 
Henri, Food Bearers by Olive Rush, Almighty 
Spring by Eugene Savage, and Bark and 
Schooner by John Henry Twachtman. 
Augmenting the fine Hall group are the 
paintings acquired by the Nebraska Art As- 
sociation since its founding in 1888 as the 
Haydon Art Club. It is the intention of the 
association to purchase at least one picture 


by an American artist each year, the latest 
purchases being: Lonesome Road by Thomas 
Benton, Arnold Comes of Age by Grant 
Wood, Bird Decoration by Jessie Arms Botke, 
Window Cleaning by Aaron Douglas, Siesta by 
Leon Kroll, Segoviano by Rolf Stoll, The Red 
Dory by Ross Moffet and Early March by 
Edward W. Redfield. Both the Hall and the 
Nebraska Art Association collections are 
housed in Morrill Hall at the University. 





Rothschild Sale 


ART TREASURES from the House of Roth- 
schild realized a total of $207,250 last month 
in one of London’s most exciting auctions 
of the season. Arranged by Nathaniel Mayer 
Victor Rothschild 25-year-old scion of the 
famous international banking dynasty, whose 
interest is more in science than in art, the 
sale disposed of the entire collection of trea- 
sures in the Piccadilly mansion of the late 
Baron Rothschild. British and Netherland 
buyers dominated the bidding which was con- 
ducted by Messrs. Sotheby & Co., and broad- 
cast by the British Broadcasting Corporation 
while thousands of Britishers listened to the 
spirited bidding. Prices in some cases equalled 
those of boom times. 


A tiny painting by Pieter de Hooch, which 
started off at $5,000 jumped in $5,000 bids 
to the highest single price in the sale, $87,500. 
It was acquired by Colin Agnew representing 
Thomas Agnew & Sons. Holland’s greatest 
private collector, D. G. Van Beumingen, met 
every bid but the last one in the manner 
characteristic of the art auctions by flicking 
a pencil or lifting an eyebrow. When Agnew’s 
price of $87,500 was reached the Hollander 
turned on his heel and walked out of the 
hall, emotionless. 


Other high prices, according to a New York 
Times dispatch, were: £1,300 for View of 


Cologne by Jan van der Heyden, £1,100 for 
Maidservant Returning From the Market by 
Nicholas Maes, £800 for an interior scene 
by Eglon van der Neer, £700 for The Seduc- 
tion by Casper Netecher, £1,200 for The 
Letter by J. Verkolje,; £1,350 for an interior 
scene by Gabriel Metsu and £2,100 for Calm 
Sea With Shipping by William van der Welde. 

Two jade carvings brought £520 each. One 
was a massive Ming buffalo and the other a 
Ch’ien-lung dark green inkscreen. A pair of 
cloisonné incense burners fetched £220. 
Venetian, German and Arab glass sold equal- 
ly well, with £480 paid for one Arab bottle. 

The future of the mansion itself remains 


uncertain since the property it stands on be- 
longs to the Crown. 





Tue Steicer Group: An exhibition of water 
colors by students of the Harwood Steiger 
Painting Group is being held until May 9. 
Following last season’s summer school at 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., Steiger opened his 
New York studio to students interested in 
painting in watercolor and true tempera. It is 
a place where both vocational and avocational 
groups may meet and work under guidance, an 
arrangement more informal than the usual 
art class. It is Steiger’s aim to have an art 
laboratory where students may experiment with 
color and form, developing their own ways of 
seeing and doing, their own technique. 
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Girotamo Benvenuto (1470-1524) 


Madonna and Child Between St. Peter and St. Paul: 





Madonna and Child: 
Fitippo Lippi (1406-1469) 


Hurd Collection of Italian Primitives Placed on Exhibition 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to view the in- 
fancy of western painting will be afforded 
New Yorkers beginning May 2, when nearly 
forty paintings from the Richard M. Hurd 
collection of Italian Primitives will be placed 
on exhibition at the Newhouse Galleries. 
The New York corporation executive’s col- 
lection is rated as one of the most important 
of its kind in America. 

Amounting almost to a theme exhibition 
centering around the Madonna and Child— 
more than two-thirds of the pictures are of 
this subject—the display presents the work of 
three centuries and a half dozen centers of 
Italian primitive activity. Most of the pic- 
tures represent 15th century (quattrocento) 
Florentine art, while seven of the panels are 
Sienese pictures. Probably the rarest in the 
group is a Coronation of the Virgin, by An- 
tonio Veneziano, which is the only work by 
this master listed by Berenson as being in 
America. Among the well known names in- 
cluded in the exhibition are Fra Fillipo Lippi, 
Domenico Girlandaio, Luca di Tomme, Neri 
Di Bicci, Francesco Bottecini, Giovanni del 
Biondo, Boltraffio, Barna da Siena, as well as 
mahy others and also works from the studios 
of Botticelli and Lorenzo di Credi. As with 
all large collections of Italian Primitives some 
of the attributions are necessarily tentative. 

Stripped of benighting erudition and the 
scholarly give and take on attributions, early 
Italian art assembled as a gallery exhibition 
provides a good lesson in first principles in 
painting. In the 13th, 14th, and 15th cen- 
turies artists in the various ‘Italian city- 
states were artisans who were called upon 
to do any number of things besides painting 
a picture. They were often furniture makers, 
goldsmiths, and decorators. The artist kept 
a shop—his bottega—and in it he had ap- 
Prentices working under him. He had no guild 
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of his own, so he joined the apothacaries’ or- 
ganization since the apothacary furnished his 
colors. 

Subject matter was nearly always religious 
and a particular fondness among the Floren- 
tines and Sienese for the Madonna and Child 
is reflected in the Hurd Collection. The paint- 
ings were executed on definite order from a 


THE BACHE GIFT 
|| New York City will have another public 
museum of old masters, housed only seven 
blocks away from the Frick Art Collec- 
tion, according to the announcement, made 
as this issue goes to press, of Jules S. 
Bache’s gift of his house and his art col- 
lection to the city. One of the richest in 
the world in Flemish art, and representa- ] 
tive of the great Italian, French, Dutch, | 
German and English schools, the collec- || 
|| tion was assembled for the New York 
|| financier largely by Lord Duveen and is || 
estimated in value at $20,000,000. A foun- |} 
| dation has already been established to ad- || 





minister the museum with Mr. Bache as || 
honorary director, and a board of trustees || 
comprised of Lord Duveen, Grover A. || 
Whalen, Justice Lewis L. Fawcett, Maurice 
Newton, and Louis S. Levy. Edward P. 
Goetz is treasurer, and Mary Duggett || 
Benson, secretary and custodian. The mu- || 
seum will probably be open to the public || 
next autumn. 

The Bache gift marks another milestone 
in the customary conversion of great pri- 
vate American art collections to public in- 
stitutions. A complete account of the 


art objects in the Bache Collection, with 
illustrations, will appear in the next issue | 
of Tue Art Dicest. 








donor or church, or civic group under the 
greatest public patronage system ever known 
in the history of painting. Above the ideal 
economic and social conditions under which 
the artists worked there was a sincere faith 
in art. No Italian artist ever questioned art or 
its function since both seemed so perfectly 
obvious to him. 

The traditional style of early Italian paint- 
ing lingered longest at Siena. Beginning with 
a panel from the school of Duccio in the Hurd 
Collection are a series of pictures concluding 
with the sentimental Sodama. In them the 
Sienese feeling for lyric and sweetness is ex- 
pressed, and only in Luca di Tomme’s Cruci- 
fixion, one of the most unusual pictures in the 
entire display, does the Gothic and tragic side 
of Christianity come to the surface. A rare, 
almost anachronistic, impressionism character- 
izes the piece. 

The Florentines — more worldly and 
more interested in plastic achievement 
in their painting—are led by two early 
panels by Antonio Veneziano and a Maso 
di Bianco. The latter picture represents the 
Madonna in an oval and unmistakably Flor- 
entine face looking at the spectator as she 
tenderly holds the Child. The composition is 
a rhythm of pure curves out of which form 
emerges. The Virgin’s hand points up the play 
of rhythms. 

One of the most important pictures in the 
exhibition is Saint Catherine of Alexandria 
by the foremost Umbrian, Perugino, who was 
Raphael’s teacher. 

Age and the tempera colors have subdued 
most of the paintings to a mellow but force- 
ful group of rare and beautiful pictures. The 
personal taste of the collector is reflected in 
every one of them and shows a man inter- 
ested in the tenderest aspects of one of the 
tenderest periods in all of western painting. 
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The Modest Model: Paut Pret (Canadian, 1861-1892) 
Painting as our Grandfathers Knew It 


DicGING DEEP into its storerooms, the Co- 
lumbus Gallery of Fine Arts arranged an un- 
usual feature exhibition of Victorian painting 
and sculpture during April, an exhibition 
which was in the nature of an historical in- 
vestigation into artistic taste before a “mod- 
ern” generation became scornful of all things 
sentimental. Nearly fifty years have passed 
since the most recent of the Columbus ex- 
hibits were painted, and with the years have 
come cataclysmic changes in taste, social and 
economic modes; new gods have come to take 
the place of those of old. Philip R. Adams, 
director of the Gallery, feels that it is now 
possible to look with objective interest at the 
level of artistic output from 1870 to 1890, 
“the plateau of creative effort from which the 
peaks, the great Victorian painters, rose.” 

The Modest Model by Paul Peel (repro- 
duced) suggests the pervading tone of the 
exhibition. The list of artists represented 
reads like the catalogue of an international 
exhibition of the brown decades. France was 
represented by Rosa Bonheur and the New 
England wife of Bouguereau, Elizabeth Jane 
Gardner, who set couplets from Whittier and 
Longfellow to the style of the great neo-Grec, 
and whose Maud Muller rests from raking the 
new-mown hay. Italy was seen in the meticu- 
lous genre bits of now unknown craftsmen, 
Luigi Morgari, Luigi Mion and Angelo de 
Courten. Germany’s belated romanticism 
(Adolf Schreyer) rubbed shoulders with the 
literary humanism of Munich (Hermann Kaul- 
bach). Sir Daniel MacNee, knighted by the 
great queen, and Sir Edwin Landseer in- 
dicated by their paintings, as well as their 
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titles, the prevailing British taste—especially 
the copy of Landseer’s Shoeing the Bay Mare. 
The Hudson River School was most vigorous 
among the Americans. There paintings may 
seem only elevations of government surveyors’ 
maps, but to the twentieth century they also 
show an acid gift for unadorned fact. 

A few, like Bonheur, Keith, Knight, Schre- 
yer and Bierstadt, are still mentioned by the 
present generation; a majority have long since 
passed into the limbo of forgotten men. Who, 
might ask a gallery visitor under forty, were: 
Gustave Egide, Charles Wappers, John Jay 
Barber, William de Leftwich Dodge, William 
M. Harnett or Victor Nehlig? Most of the ex- 
hibits came from the collection of Francis C. 
Sessions, the Ohio banker who in 1878 was 
one of the founders of the organization that 
is now the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 
and upon the site of whose Victorian resi- 
dence the gallery now stands. 

The critic of the Columbus Citizen, “Ben- 
venuto,” after raising the point of what posi- 
tion the painters of 1937 will hold 50 years 
hence, writes: “A great many of these Victorian 
paintings have their definite emotional force. 
Many show fine craftsmanship—the Columbus 
in Chains on porcelain, for example, by Wap- 
pers. Many with the slightest change in em- 
phasis would have been distinctive. 

“But they all richly illustrate trends of the 
period. They show us from whence we came 
—trace, so to speak, our artistic genealogy. 
None of the great accomplishments in paint- 
ing of the Victorian era are here, but these 
pictures are the soil from which they grew. 
Here, with terrifying clarity, are reflected the 


tastes of our forefathers. The trouble was 
not with the painting, but with the social 
sense and the accepted way of thinking of 
which the painting is complete expression, 

“These, then, were the successful paintings 
of the 1850-1880 years. They won prizes and 
were hung in salons and were bought by 
intelligent and enlightened patrons in central 
Ohio. And in those same years, jeered at and 
unrewarded (except by their artistic con- 
sciences), were working such obscure men as 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Renoir, Pissaro, Monet. 
There, gentle reader (as the Victorians might 
have said), there is a text for another sermon. 
But let each man preach it to his own soul.” 

“The show,” wrote Robert Gunning of the 
Columbus Dispatch, “was undertaken in the 
spirit of historical research and, in a broad 
sense, it is safe to say that it will be the 
most popular of the year. Of course, the paint- 
ings exhibited do not approach in quality the 
fine shows that have made up the gallery’s 
season. The exhibition’s popularity will rest 
on the fact that it should please everyone. 
There will be those who come to guffaw. There 
will be those who will enjoy it with a 
twinge of nostalgia for a lost age of placidity 
and respectable order. And there will be 
still others who will be delighted to see once 
more what they consider honest-to-john art— 
not this crazy explosion-in-a-shingle-factory 
modern stuff. 

“The precise and sentimental Maud Mul- 
ler and Priscilla paintings tempt one to en- 
gage at length in that most popular sport of 
ribbing the Victorians. Assuredly one can 
develop from them a good brief for the argu- 
ment that painting is a complete expression 
of the age in which it is executed. Under the 
surface purity and sweetness of the pictures, 
one is led to suspect a muddy hypocrisy. All 
the canvases and the meticulously carved 
marbles reflect an age which had learned dis- 
cipline, respect for authority and smugness 
at the hearthside. It was an age when new- 
fangled machines left men both amazed and 
cocky over their own ingenuity, and the paint- 
ings show it.” 





Skeaping, Animalier 

The first American exhibition of drawings 
by John Skeaping, noted British animalier, is 
being held until May 10 at the Walker Gal- 
leries, New York. Skeaping, who has been 
appointed chief instructor of animal drawing 
at the London Zoological Society, is well 
known abroad both for his drawings and 
sculptures of animals. 

A sweeping line and simplicity of design 
with limited detail characterize these draw- 
ings, which are sometimes heightened by 
touches of color. Most of the animals have 
been drawn in action or in natural poses 
with even the bulky Watusi and Zabu bulls 
caught in graceful movements. Other favorite 
subjects are swinging monkeys, antelopes, 
tigers, elephants, leopards, gnus and storks. 
Some of Skeaping’s simplified studies of bulls 
bear a resemblance to ancient cave paintings, 
while some of his more decorative subjects 
have the elegance of Oriental drawings. 








BooxpLates BY Kent: A group of recent 
bookplates by Rockwell Kent will be dis- 
played during May at the Pynson Printers’ 
Gallery, Times Annex, New York, simultane- 
ous with the publication of a new book of 
his plates as a companion volume to one 
published eight years ago. The new book, 
which is priced at ten dollars will contain 
more than 100 proofs and is limited to 1,250 
numbered and autographed copies. The pros- 
pectus of the book is in itself an item for Ken- 
tiana collectors. 


The Art Digest 
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Can Picasso Draw? 





WHEN A FERVENT DISCIPLE of ultra-modern- 
ism wants to clinch his arguments he more 
often than not will speak in exalted tones 
of the “great” draughtsmanship of Pablo Pi- 
casso. Royal Cortissoz, the New York Herald 
Tribune’s staunch defender of the traditional 
in art, saw in the exhibition of Picasso draw- 
ings at the Valentine Gallery “a good oppor- 
tunity to test the matter,” but found among 
the fifty exhibits no reason to change an 
earlier opinion: 

“The things are catalogued with chronolog- 
ical indications. It is plain from the earliest 
ones that he started with a faculty for 
draughtsmanship. There is a measure of 
power in the Standing Nude and the Study of 
Hand, both of 1921. The Head of a Boy, done 
a year or two later, has an air hanging about 
it suggesting that Picasso had been having 
some traffic with the old masters. The Mata- 
dor of 1922, a surprisingly conservative study, 
is likewise soundly drawn. But then in the 
later drawings he becomes more the Picasso 
that we know. His simplifications of form are 
interesting, but the linear idiom used in the 
process is sometimes niggling, sometimes hard 
and wiry. 


“If there was ever any promise of ‘greatness’ 
in Picasso’s draughtsmanship it has not been 
realized. His drawing is respectable, but no 
more than that. It contains naught of the 
strength, the suppleness, the expressiveness 
and the splendor of style which we find in the 
assuredly great draughtsman. I can imagine 
some wise instructor saying to him at the 
outset: ‘Continue, young man. You have tal- 
ent.’ But I can imagine also the chagrin of 
that same instructor on seeing what ultimate- 
ly happened to his pupil—the abstractions, the 
distortions of form, the experimental futilities 
of which this exhibition gives a-plenty. And 
he would especially mourn the subsidence 
of a tolerable draughtsman into a common- 
place, mediocre one.” 

Malcolm Vaughan of the New York Amer- 
ican termed the exhibition unusual “because 
it is so intimate. Picasso has long kept by him 
a number of his own works. Even when the 
dealers were storming his agent and clamor- 
ing for more and more of his pictures the 
artist seldom reduced his personal collection 
to any great extent. He wanted them for 
himself and his family. Today, with his family 
broken up through marital rifts, his property 
in litigation and his fortune depleted by his 
gift of a million francs to the defenders of 
Madrid, he has been willing to part with ex- 
amples from the collection in his home . . . 
The quality is unequal and the range of ar- 
tistic virtues runs, of course, from excellent 
to poor; but that is only another way of say- 
ing that the show runs true to Picasso.” 





Nuse Heads Fellowship 


Roy C. Nuse has been elected president of 
the Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, succeeding Mary Butler, who 
had served in that office for 18 years. The 
following were elected to membership on the 
Board of Managers: 

Yarnall Abbott, Edith Emerson, Mabel 
Woodrow Gill, Caroline Gibbons Granger, 
Paul Laessle, Jerrie Meyer Levine, Carl Lind- 
borg, Virginia A. McCall, Katharine H. Mc- 
Cormick, Edith M. McMutrie, Arthur Melt- 
zer, Mary Mullineux, Raphael Sabatini, Helen 
Shand, Edward Shenton, Henry White Tay- 
lor, Franklin Watkins, Catherine S. Williams, 
Ada C. Williamson and Edith Longstreth 
Wood. 


Ist May, 1937 
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“Feeshman:” Peccy Bacon 


Peggy Bacon—Who Laughs at Life 


THE NEW PASTELS by Peggy Bacon at the 
Rehn Galleries until May 8 have a tang as 
refreshing as the sudden Spring which has 
settled down on New York. Among her hu- 
morous reflections is the scrambled East Side 
street scene Spring Fever, scattered with 
romping children, sprightly cats, a flower be- 
decked horse, pushcarts and humans who ap- 
pear to have just come out to the light of 
day after months behind dull walls. While 
these city documents may be compared to 
O’Henry’s Bagdad on the Subway, they have 
a sharper and more poignant wit, lacking the 
mellowness that characterized O’Henry’s tales. 

Miss Bacon goes into cafes and waiting 
rooms, glances over roof tops, and explores 
the subway and lower Manhattan streets— 
ever alert to gather with an expert eye her 
specimens which she later pins like so many 
choice butterflies to her paper or canvas. 
Typical is the pudgy faced boy seated next to 
his corpulent father in Chip Off the Old Block, 
with both wearing the same blank under- 
ground expression so often taken on by 
habitual subway riders. City Lights is a 
street scene with a lone wayfarer lighting his 
cigar and a pair of cat’s eyes peering out 
from the shadows. 

The Solitary Ramble shows a cocktail party 
of self-important people stationed around in 
varying attitudes, while in another picture a 
middle-aged woman in black is seated in a 
restaurant looking at a menu, pondering The 
Great Question. The titles used by the artist 
are often as witty as the exhibits, such as 
Ineluctable Caller, a haggard old crone_ with 


glaring eyes; and The Spirit of Rain, a weary 
but patient man in overshoes in a waiting 
room, staring out of the window at the slant- 
ing rain. Most typical of Miss Bacon’s new 
examples is Feeshman, an Italian fish peddler 
posed like an opera singer crying his wares, 
while an idly curious tenant looks dully upon 
the scene; stealing across the foreground is 
Peggy Bacon’s familiar scrawny and thin- 
necked cat, “Metaphysics,” sniffing with its 
usual alertness. 





The Make-Up Man 


Max Kalish, prominent American sculptor, 
is putting the finishing touches to The Make- 
Up Man, a statue symbolizing the newspaper 
printing craft, which will be unveiled in the 
West Street lobby of the New York Post 
Building this month. Two of the Post’s print- 
ers posed for the statue which will be half life- 
size, cast in bronze. Howard M. Basson, who 
has worked for the paper for 36 years and is 
now compositor in charge of the editorial 
page, posed for the head. The body is that 
of “Scotty” Mackintosh, who makes up the 
sports pages and the comic section. 

This is the second work of its kind done by 
Kalish for J. David Stern, publisher of the 
Post, the Philadelphia Record and the Camden 
Courier-Post. About ten years ago another 
Make-Up Man was designed to grace the 
Camden Courier-Post Building in Camden, N. 
J. Mr. Stern has since presented a copy of 
that statue to the International Typographical 
Union Home in Denver. 
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DRAWINGS are demanding more than usual 
attention this season, are beginning to stir the 
enthusiasm among Americans that has for so 
long been a characteristic of the European 
collector. Climaxing a wealth of group and 
individual showings in New York during the 
past few months, is the first annual exhibi- 
tion of artist drawings by contemporary Amer- 
icans, at the Kleemann Galleries until May 8. 
It is a show that won unstinted praise from 
Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune, with whom sound draughtsmanship 
is almost a fetish. 


“The magic of fine draughtsmanship is as 
old as the Chinese masters,” wrote Mr. Cor- 
tissoz. “In the West the great workers in it 
are such men as Leonardo and Michelangelo, 
Diirer and Holbein. France has been rich in 
it. In the 18th century appear Watteau, Bouch- 
er and the rest. Later come Ingres and Degas, 
and as intensely modern a type as Forain. 
European collectors long ago developed a cult 
for this subject . . . It has been only in 
recent years, however, that the drawing, as a 
drawing, has come into its own. Now its claims 
are generally recognized. 

“What are those claims? Ingres made the 
most famous saying about them: ‘Drawing is 
the rectitude of art.’ It has been called, over 
and over again, the cornerstone of painting. 
In the 18th century Mariette hailed the draw- 


Lot and His 








Cortissoz Lauds American Draughtsmanship 


ing as revelatory of the artist’s idea in its 
‘premiére éclosion.” I have always liked to 
feel that you get more than that. As I have 
said before, a drawing gives you in its most 
autographic expression the very breath and 
pressure of an artist’s individuality. Through 
it you come into the most intimate possible 
contact with the very essence of his genius. 
And then there is something which I can only 
describe as the pure delight to be found in 
the linear idiom itself, which has its peculiar 
strength and beauty. At the Kleemann gallery 
there is an exhibition of about threescore 
drawings by contemporary Americans. I am 
sorry for those who cannot find pleasure in it, 
the pleasure to he derived from contemplation 
of artistic talent spontaneously disclosing it- 
self. 

“Take, for example, the Lot and His Wife, 
of Eugene Higgins. This Rembrandtesque 
study somehow tells me more about his indi- 
viduality than I have discovered in all his ad- 
mirable paintings. Turn from this to the nude 
by John Sloan, Looking Down From Couch. 
He has been painting similar subjects in oils 
of late years, curious cross-hatched studies. 
They have left me cold. Here in this drawing. 
fashioned of pure line, is the true spirit of 
John Sloan. There are numerous good nudes 
in the show, drawings by F. L. Frederickson, 
Isabel Bishop, Albert Sterner, Reginald Marsh 


Wife: Evcene Hiceins (Drawing) 





and others. They are good just as studies of 
form. But what makes them conclusively ap- 
pealing is the vitality of line in them, some- 
times, as in Mr. Sterner’s Nude, energizing 
the study to a high point of power. 


“Moreover, that personal note to which 
I have already alluded is constantly cropping 
up. It is instructive to contrast the prepara- 
tion for his etching, La Bella Venezia, which 
John Taylor Arms contributes, with La Place 
de St. Servains and one or two other pieces by 
R. Stephens Wright. Mr. Arms is minute ac- 
curacy itself, almost microscopic. Mr. Wright's 
freely penciled little pictures have the air 
of notes extracted from an architect’s sketch- 
book. In each case you sense the temperament 
of the man, an independent point of view, a 
talent untrammeled by formula. The impres- 
sion received is fresh, characteristic. 

“This whole affair is inspiring, encouraging. 
Here are all sorts of drawings, of animals by 
Herman Palmer, of young women by Robert 
Brackman, of a Russian type by William Auer- 
bach-Levy, of Isadora Duncan by Abraham 
Walkowitz, of landscape by Mahonri Young, 
of the nude by Umberto Romano, and through- 
out the average of craftsmanship is high, line 
is employed with true feeling for its quality. 
It is an interesting exhibition in the best 
sense of the phrase.” 


Medallic Art 


The American Society of Sculptors and 
their friends were guests at an unusual din- 
ner given by the Medallic Art Co., N. Y., the 
evening of April 9, when more than two hun- 
dred persons were seated and served amid 
huge presses, and die-making machines which 
transcribe with microscopic accuracy the 
sculptor’s plaster or clay model into gold, sil- 
ver and bronze medals. It was the second occa- 
sion that Medallic Art Co. has played host 
in its shop to the entire body of sculptors and 
medalists. The firm, which grew out of Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt’s impetuous reply 
to Augustus St. Gaudens’ criticism of United 
States coins, that the sculptor design better 
ones, has had a long and important history 
in medal and coin making in this couuntry. At 
that time the coins were designed mainly by 
foreign artists and the dies were cut in France. 


The pantograph die-cutting machine brought 
from France to the United States by Henry 
Weinman was the start of Medallic Art Co. 
The principle of this all-important reducing 
machine has changed little since its invention. 
From the large clay or plaster model an elec- 
trotype copy is made in the plating plant, 
then a reverse intaglio model is made from wax 
and another electrolytic operation which serves 
as the model for the die cutting machine. By 
a pantograph arrangement this machine trans- 
fers in reduced size the exact replica of the 
model to serve as the die for striking a medal. 
So delicate is this operation, the cutting ma- 
chine is anchored solidly to bed rock in order 
to free it from all surface vibrations that 
characterize the ground of busy New York. 
From the intaglio dies, obverse and reverse, 
the raw medal is struck under varying pres- 
sure which, on one press is as high as forty 
tons. The medals are then finished under a 
sand blast which ‘adds texture and a “mat.” 
The collection of medals done by Medallic Art 
Co., forms in a miniature way the history 
of American sculpture from the turn of the 
century. Each year it strikes the two annual 
medals for the Society of Medallists. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, at which 
several prominent sculptors and laymen spoke 
in tribute to the personnel of the firm and to 
Mr. Clyde C. Trees, its president, a movie 
was shown on “Making a Medal.” 


The Art Digest 
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Congress Aftermath 


THE RECEPTION accorded the American Art- 
ists Congress’ first national members exhibit, 
held last month in eight different cities, spoke 
well for the organization as a group rep- 
resentative of contemporary American art. The 
Congress’ severest critic, C. J. Bulliet of the 
Chicago Daily News saw in the Chicago sec- 
tion “a high hope for ‘art’”; the Congress’ 
best friend, Jerome Klein of the New York 
Post, found in the New York section “a new 
entry in the field of major exhibitions, one 
which reflects the changing perspectives in 
the art life of America.” Edward Alden Jewell 
of the Times labelled the New York show- 
ing “a lively and often stimulating show— 
uneven, variegated, democratic.” In Oregon 
where the Federal Art Project “New Hori- 
zons” show ran simultaneous with the Con- 
gress exhibit to furnish quite a bit of con- 
temporary scene painting, the Oregonian 
critic, Catherine Jones, wrote: “From a tech- 
nical point of view, both shows are con- 
sistently good without being brilliant.” In 
New Orleans the sectional exhibit was to 
Irene Cooper of the Times-Picayune, “a little 
spotty,” but she added, “the average is good 
and there are some really outstanding in- 
dividual works.” 


Bulliet’s statement speaks well for the Chi- 
cago section in the light of his uncompromis- 
ing stand against the Congress on issues other 
than artistic, quoted on page 6-of the last 
issue of THe Art Dicest. He found vigorous 
protests registered against things as they are 
—*protests that are beginning to be made 
spontaneously, in the indignant tongues of the 
artists, and not in language borrowed from 
Diego Rivera and the German and Russian 
postermakers.” 

“Social conditions in America,” continued 
Bulliet, “with all their seething and turmoil, 
are ideal for the upspringing of another Goya, 
Hogarth, Daumier or George Grosz. The artist 
who can ride the hurricane instead of being 
dashed to pieces by it will be another world 
genius. He’s not in evidence at the American 
Artists Congress show, but the way, it ap- 
pears, is being prepared for him.” 

The over-seriousness of most of the paint- 
ings irked the Chicago critic. “Mostly,” he 
said, “the artists are too grimly in earnest 
to be representatively American. We smile 
now and then in all our misery.” 





Van Dongen in Soft Focus 


The paintings of Holland-born Kees Van 
Dongen, prominent painter of the Ecole de 
Paris, are being introduced to New York in a 
large exhibition at the Rene Gimpel Galleries, 
until May 5. Obvious humor is the saving grace 
of this 64 year old painter, who has built up 
a high-powered reputation on two continents. 
Most imposing of the 35 items is the large 
portrait of Le Marquis Boni de Castellane, a 
satire on the sham of twentieth century knight- 
hood. Resplendent flower pieces, a colored 
band with Johnny Hudgins as the featured 
performer, and a portrait of the artist are 
other interesting items. 


Malcolm Vaughan in the New York Amer- 
ican called the exhibition a “medley of casu- 
al works which cast small credit on the man 
they were gathered to honor. Van Dongen 
is at best an unstable painter. Torn between 
a goading ambition and the desire to be 
smart at all cost, he has always needed a 
strong challenge, such as a noted person for 
his model, to bring out the excellence in 
him. Otherwise, as in the majority of pictures 
on view he may become second-rate and even 
drops down to fifth-rate.” 


Ist May, 1937 








Vulcan and Aeolus as Teachers of Mankind: Piero v1 Cosimo 


Canada Acquires Fine Piero di Cosimo 


Fottowine close on the acquisition of 
Piero di Cosimo’s Adoration of the Child by 
the Toledo Museum, comes the announcement 
that the National Gallery of Canada has 
purchased Vulcan and Aeolus as Teachers 
of Mankind by this Florentine master from 
the Schaeffer Galleries, New York. Ottawa’s 
picture, painted between 1490 and 1500, was 
formerly in the possession of the Marquess of 
Lothian, Newbattle Abbey, Scotland, and was 
temporarily exhibited in the National Gallery 
of Scotland at Edinburgh. 


The mythological stories of Greece and 
Rome made an especial appeal to Piero di 
Cosimo’s active imagination after a visit to 
Rome in 1482, when he assisted his master, 
Cosimo Roselli, in painting frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel of the Vatican. The subject 
matter of the Canadian acquisition has been 
identified by Professor Erwin Panofsky of 
Princeton. At the lower left Vulcan, the Ro- 
man god of fire, is seen at his forge beating 
out a horseshoe, with Aeolus handling the 
bellows. A young horseman, intently watch- 
ing, waits for the shoe. In the foreground a 
nude male is sleeping, while behind him a 
mother attends her husband and child. In 
the distance four men are building the frame- 
work for a cottage. The presence of a giraffe 
is attributed by Professor Panofsky to the 
fact that in 1487 the Sultan of Turkey pre- 
sented one of these exotic animals to Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent in Florence, where it 
was the object of great curiosity and prob- 


ably inspired Piero to portray it in this 
picture. 

The painting is remarkable for the artist’s 
conspicuous interest in the representation of 
the nude. The study of this problem as well 
as the original composition and coloring make 
it one of the finest works of this very rare 
master of the Florentine Renaissance. 





Denver’s Forty-THirp ANNUAL: The 43rd 
annual exhibition of the Denver Art Museum 
will be held from June 2 to August 1, and 
will include works in painting, sculpture, 
drawing, lithography, etching and crafts. The 
exhibition is open to all artists, and entries 
must be received by May 18. The Edward J. 
Yetter memorial prize of $100 and several hon- 
orable mentions will be distributed. Serving 
on the jury of selection and award will be: 
Russell Cowles, Santa Fe artist; Paul Gard- 
ner, director of the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery; and Marian Miller, supervisor of art, 
Denver Public Schools. For entry blanks ad- 
dress Donald J. Bear at Chappell House, 1300 
Logan Street, Denver. 
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Leo Katz to Lecture: A series of four 
lectures on “The Background of Modern Art” 
by Leo Katz will be held on the four Tues- 
day evenings in May at Contemporary Arts, 
N. Y. Mr. Katz, who has lectured extensive- 
ly on art at the Metropolitan Museum, is 
well known as an artist. 
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Westward: Conrav Burr (Winner of Conservative Prize) 


Los Angeles Awards Prizes in Triplicate 


Amip the never ending battles of the vari- 
ous art factions, Los Angeles appears to have 
laid the foundation for a successful and last- 
ing armistice. It is the “triplicate prize” 
plan, just put into’ practice at the Los Angeles 
Museum’s 18th annual exhibition, wherein con- 
servatives, liberals and radicals were judged 
each by their own kind and corresponding 
prizes were awarded in the three classes. Last 
reports are that the word has gone out to 
“cease firing.” However, because of the num- 
ber of exhibits the show will be held in two 
parts. Part one will be on view until May 
12; part two will open on June 6. 

Under this seemingly “fool-proof” system, 
Conrad Bufi’s Westward was declared the win- 
ner in the “conservative” class and was also 
the unanimous choice of the three juries for 
the museum’s $500 purchase prize. Winner in 
the “liberal” class was Natalie Newking for 
Men ata Table. Among the “radicals” Lucien 
Labaudt was voted the first prize for Shampoo 
at Mon Beach, a surrealist creation. First 
award in sculpture went to Karoly Fulop for 
Thirst, and second to Jacques Schnier for Two 
Dancers. 

The jury of selection was: Alson Clark, 
Kathryn Leighton and Hanson Puthuff, con- 
servatives; O. Uzzell, Ejnar Hansen and E. 


Roscoe Shrader, liberals; Lorser Feitelson, 
Buckley Mac-Gurrin and Willard Nash, radi- 
cals. On the jury of award for painting were 
Orrin A. White, named by the conservatives; 
Edouard Vysekal, by the liberals; and Feitle- 
son, by the radicals. Sculpture was judged by 
Jason Herron, Merrell Gage and Eugenia Ever- 
ett. 

Herman Reuter of the Hollywood Citizen- 
News, after “skipping” the prize winners, 
stopping only long enough to compare La- 
baudt's “radical” winner to the world’s larg- 
est mince pie into which the chef had “in- 
corporated a generous dash of chipped shoe 
laces,” proceeded “to the more colorful and 
less ponderous.” He paused before William 
A. Gaw’s study of a pot of cyclamen and 
group of pears and decided that “it is the 
best still life in the exhibition, if not, in- 
deed the best painting. Here’s a man who 
has color in his heart, and, happily, does not 
feel called upon to be stylish in selection of 
subject matter and treatment. 

“Other paintings call for attention: Richard 
Munsell’s Contemplation of the Flower, a com- 
position evolved about a seated nude, with 
hints of pale lavender in its flesh tones; 
Thomas Craig’s Mendocino Coast, one of the 
best landscapes in the exhibition, showing a 


Men at a Table: Natatie Newkine (Winner of Liberal Prize) 





wild gray scene in which gulls are flying; a 
fine portrait, Scamanda, by Edgar Gerard, a 
true colorist; an excellent genre piece, Money 
Order, by Lee Blair; another, Art Club Lec- 
ture, by Emil Kosa, Jr.; Rosemary in White, 
by George R. Vegara; an interesting Nude, 
by M. Askinazy, and well painted pieces by 
Alexander Warshawsky, Clifford Silsby, and 
others. 

“In the exhibition, as in its forerunners of 
the past few years, there are a number of 
plodding abstractions and eye-busting what- 
is-its. On the whole, however, it reveals a 
notable tendency toward soundness, which 
helps to make it probably the most worth 
while show so far sponsored by the museum.” 





Rutter, Critic, Dies 


Frank Rutter, probably the first English 
art critic to champion French Impressionism, 
died in London on April 18 at the age of 
61. Mr. Rutter had been critic of the London 
Sunday Times since 1903. His early interest 
in art was attributable, says the New York 
Herald Tribune, to the fact that his father 
was for many years solicitor for John Ruskin. 
Just after the turn of the century he raised 
subscriptions for the purchase of Boudin’s 
Harbor of Trouville which became the nucleus 
for the National Gallery’s fine collection of 
French impressionists. 

Mr. Rutter in 1908 established the Allied 
Artists Association, serving as chairman from 
1915 to 1922. He was editor of Today, 1902- 
1904; curator of the Leeds Art Gallery, 1912- 
1917; editor of Art and Letters, 1917-1920; 
and European editor of International Studio, 
1928-1931. During all these years, Mr. Rutter 
continued to write his weekly Sunday Times 
art column, which was read and appreciated 
by an international following who found in it 
sincerity, honesty and breadth of viewpoint. 
Among Mr. Rutter’s books on art are The 
Path to Paris, Whistler: A Biography and an 
Estimate, The Wallace Collection and Evolu- 
tion in Modern Art. 





Hunting New Talent 


The directors of the Co-operative Gallery, 
Newark, announce the first annual “new talent” — 
competitive exhibition sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Artists Congress, a competition that is 
open to all artists residing in New Jersey and 
the bordering towns of Pennsylvania who 
have not held a one-man show. Entries should 
be at the gallery, 120 Washington Street, New- 
ark, on or before May 15. 


The judges, Bernar Gussow, George Picken 
and Raphael Soyer, will select 30 canvases 
to be placed on exhibition during June. From 
this group, the judges, representing the Amer- 
ican Artists Congress, will choose one artist 
who will receive a one-man.show at the Co- 
operative Gallery next season. In addition, Mr. 
H. Baron, director of the A.C.A. Gallery in 
New York, has consented to give the winning 
artist an exhibition. 





Moperns at Mitts: An exhibition of mod- 
ern paintings from private collections in the 
San Francisco Bay region is being held in 
the Mills College Art Gallery until May 12. 
French, German, Mexican and American 
paintings represent such famous names as 
Renoir, Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso, Corinth, 
Derain, Leger, Feininger, Kandinsky Klee, 
Orozco and Rivera. This exhibition is billed 
as an introduction to the large Oskar Ko- 
koschka show at Mills in July, the first show- 
ing of his works in America since 1915. This 
summer Kokoschka will be a guest instructor 
on the art faculty. 
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Alexandre et Bucephale: Decas 


Tri-City Show Reveals Common-Denominator of French Painting 


A croup sHow of French paintings which 
attracted much attention in New York at the 
Findlay Galleries is now being shown in 
Kansas City and will later travel to Chicago, 
circuiting the three galleries of this firm. The 
exhibition begins with a still life painted 
by Courbet on his palette while he was lan- 
quishing in the St. Lazare debtor’s prison, and 
includes most of the well known French 
contemporaries. Degas, Redon, Monet, Renoir, 
Matisse, Vlaminck, Derain, Picasso, Braque, 
Utrillo, Modigliani, Laurencin, Soutine and 
Segonzac are joined in the show by three 
lesser-publicized painters, Benjamin Constant, 
Maxine Maufra, and Henri Le Basque. 
Color, used in a dozen different ways, all 
equally stimulating, describes in a word this 
or any other exhibit of French moderns. 


One of the most instructive canvases in the 
exhibition is Degas’ Alexandre et Bucephale, 
dating from the artist’s early period and 
showing a young artist enamoured with the 
art of the older generation, yet already feeling 
his own individual destiny. Somewhat dry in 
color, the painting is a theme that might have 
been inspired by a blend of Poussin and Dela- 
croix as an early diet. The young boy leading 
Bucephalus (Alexander’s favorite horse) is 
poised in a typical Degas manner—the one 
that was to drive him to the ballet halls for 
theme after theme on the subject of balance. 


Two Monet canvases display the encroach- 
ment of Japanese influence in western art 
during the last century. One, an all but dis- 
solved Haystack, the other, Water Lilies, betray 
respectively Monet's interest in fleeting time 
and his endeavor to bring all design elements 
to the front picture plane. Looked at closely, 
neither picture shows any tangible form, 
while each one springs into a material irreal- 
ity as one backs away. Redon’s symbolism, 
redolent in dull gold color, is represented by 
a small canvas, Fleurs; Renoir with two warm 
portraits. 


Out of and beyond the impressionist move- 
ment are the canvases by artists still alive. 
A Matisse Landscape, vigorous and colorful, 
provides a well needed relief from the artist’s 
familiar figures and interiors and establishes 
him as an expert while out-of-doors as well as 
in, Picasso’s two drawings, Homme Nue and 
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Femme Nue, are just the sort of brief state- 
ments in line that enthrall the young art 
students of today. Picasso is also represented 
by an abstract composition which juxtaposes 
in all brilliancy colors that by any other 
hand could hardly be placed together. A 
Braque composition, La Poire Coupée, carries 
abstractionism the one further step to logical 
conclusion. 

The strong individualism of the School of 
Paris comes out at every turn and indicates 
that the much discussed movement had only 
one common-denominator and that was its 
complete use of color as such. A group of 
four Derain canvases, including a splendid, 
abrupt, if glassy-eyed, Femme au Collier, is 
a far cry from Marie Laurencin’s dainty La 
Mantille Noire, while Marie herself stands 


at the furthest opposite pele from Vlaminck’s 
slashed Nature Morte. Still strongly individual 
are the negroid Modigliani portraits, a Segon- 
zac Paysage and Soutine’s wire-drawn Portrait 
de Femme. Utrillo with a white period, van- 
ishing point, street scene furnishes one of the 
most attractive exhibits in the show. 

Benjamin Constant, represented by Femme 
et Roses, is of particular interest because he 
was the teacher of so many Americans who 
journeyed to Paris. A strange mixture of 
Salon and impressionist influences combine in 
a pleasing canvas. Maufra’s landscape, Pay- 
sage, shows an admirable freshness appro- 
priate to the low-country scene he has de- 
picted. Le Basque, the third of the lesser- 
knowns, employs in his charming boating 
scene a decorative pointillism. 





PROVING HIS CASE IN PAINT: “The painters 
of Proletaria are losing, or letting loose, their 
senses of humor,” said Glenn Wessels of the 
San-Francisco Argonaut apropos of the exhi- 
bition of burlesque surrealism at the Artists’ 
Co-operative Gallery, San Francisco. “The best 
burlesques of the show,” wrote Mr. Wessels, 
“are from the brushes of those who have 
gone the long and tiresome road of patient 
study, just as the painters of the ‘real’ things 
which are exposed in virtuous contrast are 
convincing and good in so far as they are 
masters of their craft and its philosophy. A 
picture of a striker is no more real than a 
surrealist dream unless the artist can prove 
his case in paint.” 
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Stoan “Comes or Ace”:The Society of In- 
dependent Artists held a “coming-of-age” 
party the evening of April 21 to celebrate its 
21st birthday and the 20th anniversary of the 
presidency of John Sloan. Appreciation of 
Mr. Sloan’s services in the society was ex- 
pressed by Walter Pach, artist and writer. 





Harp to Hance: “We often wonder what our 


artists would do had not those barbarian 
hordes come down from the north and 
smashed off the arms of statues in Greece and 
Rome. Arms are difficult things to hang 


gracefully in life and in art.”-—H. L. Dungan 
in the Oakland Tribune. 
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The Legend of the Prodigal Son: Brussets Gotnic Tapestry (Circa 1525) 





Brady Collection to Be Sold at “Inisfada” 


THE MAGNIFICENT and extensive collection 
of Genevieve Garvan Brady (Mrs. William J. 
Babington Macaulay), totaling more than 
2,000 catalogue lots and renowned in particu- 
lar for its fine Gothic tapestries and 16th 
century Ispahan carpet, will be dispersed 
under the management of the American Art 
Association Anderson Galleries in 12 sessions 
the mornings and afternoons from May 10 
to 15. The sale will take place on the premises 
in the Tudor-Elizabethan mansion of “Inis- 
fada” at Manhasset, Long Island. Prior to 
the sale the collection will be on view to the 
public in the impressive Great Hall, the 
William and Mary dining room, the Jacobean 
sitting room, the Angelica Kauffmann draw- 
ing room, the Chinese bedroom, the Pergolesi 
room (which has been called the Cardinals’ 
Suite), and the master bedroom, to mention 
but a few of the 87 rooms of “Inisfada,” on 
May 6, 7, 8 and 9. Proceeds of the exhibi- 
tion charge of 50c will go to charity. Admis- 
sion to the sale will be by card only, issued 


by the American “Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries. 

The furniture of the Brady collection is 
largely English and French of the 18th cen- 
tury, and includes also some important earlier 
pieces of the Elizabethan, Francois I, Henri 
IV, and Flemish and Italian Renaissance 
periods. The many classes of beautiful decora- 
tions and table appointments are of a superior 
quality consistent with the major groups of 
the collection and include silver, linens and 
laces, and china. 


One of the most notable features of the 
sale is the inclusion of the William and Mary 
carved pine paneling of the dining room; the 
original Angelica Kauffmann panels of the 
drawing room painted with scenes from the 
story of Telemachus and Calypso and exe- 
cuted in 1722 for Rathfarnham Castle, man- 
sion of Lord Ely; the Charies I carved oak 
paneling of the Jacobean sitting room; and 
the architectural features of other rooms. 

The impressive series of three “Country 
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Life” tapestries woven at the famous Tournai 
looms about 1500 depict rural life in the days 
of Charles VIII and Anne of Brittany in mag- 
nificent coloring and vigorous composition, 
representing noble and peasant as they en- 
counter each other in the sporting and social 
pursuits of the age. All three come from the 
ancient Chateau d’Effiat at Clermont-Ferrand, 
Auvergne, France. The Brussels Gothic alle- 
gorical tapestry, dating from about 1525, is 
esteemed as one of the most important ex- 
amples in America. It depicts episodes in the 
career of the Prodigal Son, his journey of 
temptation and downfall, and is noted for the 
perfection of composition and technique, the 
superb coloring and rich detail. 

The most important rug, and one of the 
highlights of the sale, is a 16th century Ispa- 
han palace carpet of great beauty, exception- 
ally well preserved and measuring 36 by 12 
feet. The field is rose crimson, the principal 
medallions in blue and saffron, and the border 
a deep green. It is probable that the carpet 
was a product of the Imperial looms in Herat 
in Eastern Persia, about 1580-90, in the early 
years of the reign of Shah Abbas the Great. 





Portraits of India 

Charles Baskerville, who is best known for 
his decorations, recently toured India, paint- 
ing a number of the maharajahs and members 
of their families, as well as gathering fresh 
material for his mural panels. Travel sketches 
and portraits of East Indian nobility, together 
with a few portraits of socially prominent 
Americans, are being exhibited by Mr. Bask- 
erville at the Reinhardt Gallery, New York, 
until May 7. 

“Portraiture is a rather new development 
for this artist,’ wrote Malcolm Vaughan in 
the American, “and the influence of his earlier 
decorative aim is apparent throughout his 
approach to portrait painting. His style is 
related to the style of miniatures except that 
the scale is large and the pattern of colors is 
decoratively pronounced. That Baskerville is 
adding another string to his bow—direct, 
straightforward painting—is to be seen in his 
more naturalistic portraits of prominent Amer- 
ican women.” The sitters, according to Car- 
lyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune, “are 
charmingly portrayed by the artist in his 
graceful linear style, with delicate taste in 
color.” Of the decorations, Mr. Burrows said: 
“All of these works, well drawn and painted, 
are adroit and effective decorations.” 





Oak anv’s ScutprurE ANNUAL: The Oak- 
land Art Gallery’s second annual sculpture ex- 
hibition will be held from May 10 to June 
13, the last day for receiving entries being 
May 1. On the jury of selection will be sculp- 
tors representing the conservative, interme- 
diate and radical viewpoints. “Guest of Hon- 
or,” second and third awards will be given in 
accordance with the vote of “qualified artist 
visitors.” 
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Currier & Ives Sale 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHS by Currier & Ives 
and their contemporaries will be offered at 
auction at the Plaza Art Galleries, New York, 
on May 5. This fine collection includes such 
rare examples as the Currier & Ives litho- 
graph, Parole, not recorded in the Currier & 
Ives books, and Hamiltonian, outstanding 
among many prints of celebrated horses of 
the American turf never before shown. 

Among the railroad prints will be found 
Across the Continent—The First Pacific Train 
to California by Schiele, The Great Southern 
Freight and Passenger Line via Charlotte, 
S. C., by Endicott, The Express Locomotive 
of the Richard Norris & Son Locomotive 
Builders, Philadelphia, and many others. In 
the city and rural views' are the unrecorded 
and important early American print The Scen- 
ery of the Ohio, large folio by Adolf Wever. 
Other subjects such as historical events and 
portraits, early American marines and early 
American sports will be included. 

On May 9 a collection of etchings will go 
on view at the galleries, prior to auction the 
evening of May 13. Notable items will be 
Mytten Hall and Kensington Gardens by Sey- 
mour Haden, Le Stryge, Pont au Change and 
Passerelle by Charles Meryon; Rainy Night 
Charing Cross and Williamsburg Bridge by 
Joseph Pennell; Isle of Ely by James McBey; 
Lobster Pots and La Retameuse by Whistler 
and The Swan, Mona, Seaward Skerries, Shal- 
low and Valkulla by Zorn. Examples by 
Austin, Hassam, Kerr Eby, Frederick L. 
Griggs, Forain, Rembrandt, Millet and others 
will be offered for sale. 





Berkshire Museum Exvands 

The Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield, Mass., 
will formally open the Ellen Crane Memorial 
Addition on June 25, according to Laura M. 
Bragg, director. The opening of the addition, 
which is the gift of Mrs. Samuel G. Colt and 
the late Z. Marshall Crane in memory of their 
mother, rounds out six years of intensive re- 
organization and expansion. The changes make 
the Berkshire Museum one of the best 
equipped and modern small city museums in 
the country. 

The celebration of the completion of the 
reorganization program will take place the 
last week in June, and will be known as 
“Museum Week in the Berkshires.” 


~_— 





Art Via TELevision: English art students 
had an opportunity to exhibit their paintings 
“over the air” on March 24, when the British 
Broadcasting Company gave a television dis- 
play of the best work now being done in 
London art schools. Three students selected 
from the Royal College of Art, the Slade 
School and the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts were present in the studio to explain 
methods of work and to answer question. 
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Paul, Van Gogh and Marcella: Paut. MELTSNER 


Meltsner Who Paints the Drama of Labor 


Pavut MELTsNEr’s stern faced steel workers 
may be seen again at the Midtown Galleries, 
New York, in a new series of industrial paint- 
ings on view until May 15. These immobile and 
somewhat square-faced characters seem to be 
prematurely old, their stoic and haggard faces 
wearing the evidence of many hours of drudg- 
ery in smoke and grime. Bare-chested and 
with powerfully built bodies they stand 
stoically posed against backgrounds of smoke- 
stacks, derricks, work sheds and steel con- 
struction. 


The group of head drawings reveal Melts- 


ner as a steady and serious draughtsman, more 
dependent on earnest concentration than on 


a facile handling of forms. This may also 
account for the rather set expressions on his 
workers, since much of the success of his 
canvases relies upon his well balanced com- 
position and richly distributed colors. Melts- 
ner favors one or two models and sometimes 
uses his own face as in Death of a Steel 
Worker. His admitted self portrait, however, 
is the feature of the show. In this, Paul. 
Van Gogh and Marcella, he has portrayed 
himself, his friendly dog named after the 
neglected master, and a woman companion. 
The artist is about to prepare a canvas while 


in the background may be seen one of his 
typical industrial scenes. 
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Standing Woman: Gaston LACHAISE 


Lachaise as Sculptor and Draughtsman 


LINE DRAWINGS and small sculptures by the 
late Gaston Lachaise, showing his intense in- 
terest in opulent human forms, constitute a 
retrospective exhibition at the Whitney Mu- 
seum of Art, on view until May 7. Arranged 
chronologically in three sections, the 100 
drawings and 15 pieces of sculpture, repre- 
sent work done from 1912 to 1935. 

Lachaise came to America from his native 
Paris in 1906, at the age of 24, and remained 
in this country until his death in 1935—so 
that his mature years as an artist were lived 
entirely in America. During his early periods 
in Boston and New York he produced a great 
deal of decorative, portrait and architectural 
sculpture, although his primary interest was 
always in the heroic delineation of the hu- 
man figure, as in Standing Woman, The 
Mountain and other monumental female figures 
on which his fame now chiefly rests. 
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Drawings predominate in the Whitney show 
with the sculpture included mainly as a 
commentary on the drawings and to estab- 
lish the relationship between the artist’s 
plastic and graphic forms. None of these 
drawings has been previously shown, although 
a number of the small sculptures were in- 
cluded in the important exhibition of La- 
chaise’s work held by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in 1935. His drawings, entirely in out- 
line, are not studies for sculpture, but inde- 
pendent and vigorous expressions in their own 
medium. 


To Lachaise, woman was magnificent in 
her bulk, as tremendous in her force as the 
earth itself. Even from the beginning he 
was concerned with massive structures. In 
the middle period his drawings were touched 
by a Greek influence and not unlike the figures 
around a Grecian urn. With the advancing 
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years his line became stronger and his forms 
more exaggerated; his candid insistence on 
extreme proportions became more emphatic. 
The physical vigor in his male figures basic- 
ally reflects his sculptors mind. 

Commenting on the work of Lachaise, Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the New York Times 
wrote: “A vital sense of form obtains through- 
out, linked with an also very pronounced 
feeling for design. Gaston Lachaise had his 
own vigorous and inescapable ideas with re- 
spect to the proportions (no doubt for him 
‘ideal’) of the human body. These ideas are 
often carried so far as to create a manifest 
break with naturalism and still further to 
stress the importance that, for his scheme, 
design and theories of volume possessed. If 
not approached from the point of view of 
the sculptor himself, these elements will be 
bound to appear willful, as a rule voluptu- 
ously grotesque, distortions. But Mr. Lachaise 
reveals great consistency in his development 
of the forms adopted. We must accept his 
premise, however extravagant it may seem, if 
we are to reach any true evaluation of what 
he strove to create.” 





A Burchfield for Syracuse 


Through the recently established Jennie 
Dickson Buck fund, an important work by one 
of America’s most famous artists has been 
added to the permanent collection of the Syra- 
cuse Museum. It is Six O’Clock a large water 
color by Charles Burchfield (reproduced in 
Tue Art Dicest, Ist December, 1936). The 
stark realism of an average middle class resi- 
dence has been tempered by the gleaming 
cheer of yellow lights within. Through a win- 
dow may be seen children’s heads turned at- 
tentively as their mother brings in the sup- 
per. “By means of a soft golden undertone 
that permeates the entire composition,” writes 
Anna W. Olmsted, director of the museum, 
“the very snow drifts at the door are kept in 
their place and, despite a generous quota of 
chilly blue shadows, are not permitted to 
achieve the bleakness that repels.” 

Burchfield uses a rich opaque water color 
medium, which holds its own in strength 
with oils and from a little distance almost 
gives an impression of impasto surface. His 
Six O’Clock makes an excellent addition to 
the Syracuse Museum, whose collection, inci- 
dently, was the first in this country to be 
started for the sole purpose of acquiring con- 
temporary American paintings. 





New Britain Buys a Wicerns: An impor- 
tant painting by Guy Wiggins, Midtown, New 
York, has just been purchased by the New 
Britain (Conn.) Art Museum. The picture, 
a typical example of the artist’s cityscapes, 
was recently exhibited at the Grand Central 
Galleries and from there went to the Curtis 
Moyer Gallery in Hartford, through which 
the acquisition was made. 
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A Parable 


Emitta Hopet of the San Francisco News 
recounts a touching little parable of the good 
artist and the persnickety pedagogues, where- 
in is discussed but not solved the age-old 
problem of looking a gift horse in the mouth: 

“Once upon.a time there was a good artist. 
His name was George Gray Barnard. He 
lived in New York, where he had become 
successful as a sculptor of very big and 
very classig sculps. But the good artist had 
not been born in New York. Oh, no. He was 
born in Kankakee, Ill., where he spent all 
his tender years, even his high school years. 

“One day as the artist sat in his big New 
York studio he began to think. He thought 
about his dear old high school. His heart 
warmed and expanded and he suddenly felt 
so-o-o good that he just gave away to his 
dear old high school many, many pieces of 
the art which had given him fame in the big 
city. So he boxed the works with loving 
care and sent them to Kankakee, IIl., with 
his loving wishes. 

“But, alack! Some persnickety pedagogues 
received the boxes. And they opened them. 
And to their terrible mortification, the works 
were of the devil! Can these be the works 
of our good artist! they said. For, lo and 
verily, the works were nude, not brazenly 
nude, you understand, just simply and coldly 
nude in their plaster. 

“The persnickety pedagogues paced the 
pavilion in a pet. They did not know what to 
do. So someone suggested that plaster panties 
might help! 

“But by this time the persnickety peda- 
gogues were paying the penalty for proscras- 
tination for the city Fathers came marching 
to them. The city Fathers, smiling the smiles 
of connoisseurs, pronounced the plaster pan- 
ties pleonastic. They said: ‘We will take 
these works of art sent to us by the good art- 
ist. We will make a museum. We will begin 
the museum with these.’ 


“Dear children, draw your own conclusions. 
As to the outcome, the score is 0-0. The dear 
old high school students are becoming curi- 
ouser and curiouser, and the class problem 
is to write, in your own words, what the artist 
is thinking.” 





Leacue ScHotarsuips: Ten _ scholarships 
were awarded by the Art Students League of 
New York in its 22nd annual Out-of-Town 
Scholarship Competition. The recipients were: 
Charles Atkinson, Cincinnati Art Academy; 
Karl K. Bohach, no art school training; 
Joseph Guattieri, Norwich (Conn.) High 
School; Lucerne McCullough, Memphis Art 
Academy; Suzanne McCullough, Memphis Art 
Academy; Mary E. Raffi, Richmond, Va.; 
William Saltzman, University of Minnesota; 
Thomas K. Simms, University of Oklahoma; 
Hugo E. Alberto, Cincinnati Art Academy; 
and Ray Willner, Newark School of Fine Art. 
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Young Woman in Pink Dress: THomas Eakins 


A Portrait by Eakins, American Realist 


THomas Eakins’ portrait of Maud Cook 
called Young Woman in Pink Dress has been 
purchased from the Babcock Galleries in New 
York by Stephen C. Clark, noted art collector. 
The picture, which has remained in the pos- 
session of the sitter since it was painted in 
1895, has not been shown in a public exhibi- 
tion. 


During the past ten years many museums 
in this country have acquired the work of 
Eakins, and in 1932 the Louvre added an 
Eakins to its permanent collection of Amer- 
ican paintings. Some of the most important 
example of this American realist have passed 
through the Babcock Galleries since they held 
their first exhibition of Eakins’ work in 1927. 
The Metropolitan Museum purchased Signor 
D’Arza from that group, and in the 1930 
show at the same gallery, the large Taking 
the Count was bought by Francis P. Garvan, 
who presented it to Yale University for the 
Whitney Collection of Sporting Art. 

Eakins, like Whitman, saw beauty in every- 


thing. His pictures are imbued with dignity 
and unbridled masculine power; his brushwork 
is sure, realizing solidity and depth, and un- 
touched by any fancy stippling, cross-hatch- 
ing or glazing. A man of great inventiveness, 
he experimented in many directions, depicting 
on canvas the then modern athletic sports, 
the negro and early American life, but his 
greatest accomplishments lie in the field of 
portraiture. Sadakichi Hartman, noted art 
critic, describes Eakins in A History of Amer- 
ican Art: “With all his sturdy, robust ap- 
pearance, he is naive and awkward as a big 
child that has grown up too fast, and his 
eyes have the far-away look of a dreamer. 
Indeed a quaint, powerful personality!” 


FepeRAL Prints Popucar: The exhibition 
of prints at the Federal Art Project Gallery, 
New York, has been extended one week, 
closing May 4. As this issue ‘goes to press 
more than 4,000 visitors had attended the ex- 
hibition. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


Rather than letting up as the art season is 
wont to do about this time of the year, to 
furnish art writers with a much needed 
“breather,” things have been more active than 
usual. At the particular moment there is a 
run on group and one-man shows of artists’ 
drawings due, in a measure, to the sugges- 
tion put forward recently in Peyton Boswell’s 
column in these pages. The exhibitions are 
uniformly stimulating and instructive and con- 
tain informal gems that one instinctively wants 
to own. In comparison with the display of 
contemporary drawings, the new show at the 
Modern Museum takes on no little interest. 
This is the Frobenius Collection of cave 
paintings and drawings done a few light-years 
ago by prehistoric man. 

A number of large exhibitions are in the 
immediate and distant offing that will keep 
interest sustained a while yet. The annual 
show of the Allied Artists of America and the 
annual Salons of America are still to be seen. 
The second annual National Exhibition at 
Radio City will open in June for the summer, 
and, closer at hand, the Metropolitan will open 
on May 18th its great Renoir retrospective 
which will remain an attraction through the 
summer. In the smaller galleries the one-man 
shows continue at a high frequency rate with 
women exhibitors outnumbering the men. The 
one or two times this department has slipped 
into the error of grouping the former under 
the broad heading of “Women Artists,” no 
little wrath descended upon the writer—enough 
at least to teach him to mend his ways, and 
to speak of women artists as individuals. 


“A Haze of Memory” 


Strongly individual, then, is the work of 
Harriet Blackstone, displayed at the Fifteen 
Gallery. Her low-keyed, almost mystic paint- 
ings are seldom exhibited though she did 
have a show last year at Valentine Duden- 
sing’s. Subject matter with Miss Blackstone is 
always a personal and subjective thing and 
often symbolical. The aurora of yesteryear 
that pervades her work led Melville Upton, of 
the Sun, to write: “It is like moving from the 
cocktail era to the Victorian to stroll into the 
gallery, where Harriet Blackstone is showing 
reserved and seriously handled portraits and 
fanciful subjects. Kept for the most part 
to low-toned harmonies and wrapped as though 
in a haze of memory, many of her works make 
a quiet appeal.” 


Anne: Dorris PRITCHARD 


ie 
i. x 





This is sincere praise and Howard Devree of 
the Times joined when he wrote that Miss 
Blackstone’s paintings, “bear witness to the 
technical capabilities of the artist as colorist 
and composer.” 


Feininger to Return 

Few people who know of Lyonel Feininger’s 
abstract work realize that the artist, despite 
his 48 years in Germany, is a native Ameri- 
can. Now in his seventies, Feininger plans to 
return permanently to his native land this sum- 
mer. Meanwhile his work is being shown at 
the new Nierendorf Gallery. Since opening 
this gallery a month or so ago Karl Nieren- 
dorf has shown work by Kandinsky and pho- 
tographs by the new Guggenheim fellow, Ed- 
ward Weston. Following the Feininger show 
he plans to give an exhibition of paintings by 
Theodore Lux, a third American, whose work 
is not familiar to New York gallery-goers. 
Like Frank Lloyd Wright these latter two 
have found more recognition outside of their 
native land. 

Feininger first went to Germany to study 
music and then became more interested in 
painting. He was for a while associated with 
Walter Gropius (now at Harvard) in found- 
ing the Bauhaus. From this background it is 
natural to expect a painter interested in the 
architectural and constructural problems and 
that is just what interests Feininger—an ap- 
proach which Mr. Nierendorf points out is pe- 
culiarly American, since we are a nation of 
engineers and builders. “Some of the pictures,” 
wrote Howard Devree in the Times, “are in a 
vein not unlike Demuth’s; others suggest ex- 
perimentation along lines akin to those taken 
by Marin. Identified with the German move- 
ment of which Klee and Kandinsky are the 
best-known exponents, Feininger has worked 
more toward the application of abstraction 
while keeping natural forms. Some of these 
deep-toned works may well suggest organ 
music.” 

Decidedly Printemps 

Quite the most joyous spirit to burst on the 
exhibition front in a long while was Irene 
Racz, exhibiting at the Tricker Galleries. With 
a “Now look here, Miss Racz” attitude the art 
reviewers wrote about her dashy city scenes 
with reluctant, if any, reproach, for her being 
too playful in the sedate profession of art- 
smithing. “She seems not to care much,” com- 
plained Melville Upton in the Sun, “about 
how things come out so long as the general 
effect is lively and gay,” but, he adds, “a pleas- 
ing sense of color comes to her aid and helps her 
out now and then.” Malcolm Vaughan of the 
American found that she “paints at random in 
several styles without stopping to penetrate any 
one of them. But as she has a cheery spirit, 
some of her pictures are blithe and gay.” 
Carlyle Burrows, of the Herald-Tribune, how- 
ever found a delightful abandon in her work 
and cordially thanked Miss Racz for her 
gaiety. Finding a “sparkling observation and 
gay color in a manner suggestively of Dufy’s 
lively patterns,” he wrote, “she is determined 
apparently not to take her work too seriously, 
but to be gay and help others be gay.” All of 
which is a Spring note. 


Grim, But Not Sordid 


The figures of New England fisher-folk 
which Iver Rose presented at- the Kleemann 
Galleries two seasons ago have been substi- 
tuted for miners and quarry workers this 
year in his show at the A.C.A. Gallery, though 
his technique of painting with oil on paper 
in the manner of tempera remains the same. 
“The forms, too, are similarly handled,” wrote 
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LYONEL FEININGER 


Emily Genauer in the World-Telegram, “being 
sturdily built, muscular men either shown alone 
or in groups, with their bodies describing vig- 
orous designs composed of repeated lines and 
rhythmically juxtaposed shapes . . . Their 
bodies strain convincingly as they carry loads 
or push wheel-barrows. They are as sturdy and 
solid as the stone they cut. The wives of the 
miners are equally well handled, their de- 
jected figures invested with dignity, tragedy 
and understanding of both their men folk and 
the sad plight of their kind.” 

Melville Upton of the Sun noted that Rose 
“contrives to make their grim lives impressive 
without any resort to class propaganda. He 
paints with directness and boldness; his things 
hold together well compositionally; and there 
is a deep feeling for humanity evident in all 
he does.” 


The Father of the Man 


A sculpture show recently held at the Ar- 
gent Galleries by John Rood displayed an 
unusual talent in wood carving. Rood, an in- 
structor at Ohio University, former editor 
of Manuscript, and author of This, My Brother, 
is a man of versatile talent who has only 
recently turned to mahogany and walnut 
blocks as a medium of expression and char- 
acterization. A series of animal heads (re- 
produced) were the outstanding pieces and in 
them Rood achieved an organic rhythm of 
growing wood while at the same time creating 
pleasing and graceful natural forms. In por- 
traiture Rood tackles the most difficult of 
assignments and without any formal training 
behind him he turns a characterization trick 
every time. It all began, he says, when he 
used to whittle as a child. 


In Two Mediums 


The paintings and sculpture by Harriette 
G. Miller at the Kraushaar Galleries until May 
8, reveal a serene and varied talent, in the 
opinion of Melville Upton of the Sun. “Her 
paintings, which are confined to landscape and 
still life subjects, are not so aggressively real- 
istic as to crowd out a suggestive appeal to 
the imagination,” writes Mr. Upton. “Her 
sculptures are largely portrait heads handled 
with delicacy and refinement.” Although Mrs. 
Miller is “making progress with the brush,” 
contends Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tri- 
bune, “she does not yet prove that it is her 
natural instrument. In plastic art she knows 
her way about far more surely, and in that 
art she continues to achieve her most ingra- 
tiating results.” 


Ist May, 1937 


Gleanings 
The article on “Art in Store Windows” con- 
tained in the last issue, page 27, failed to 
mention the Studio Guild which engineered 
the project and did all the work. For a period 
of one week hundreds of paintings by as many 
artists were displayed in Fifth Avenue win- 
dows last October. The project will be again 
repeated next October . . . For good, prac- 
tical, business sense, astute planning, deter- 
mination to achieve its objectives, smart show- 
manship, and a half dozen other qualities 
rare in the art field (including good art, too), 
is there any organization that can touch the 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors? Their latest coup: a two-month 
lease of the Fine Arts Building during 
the World’s Fair two years hence. Consider- 
ing the time, the place, and the girls, it should 
be a notable show . . . Marsden Hartley is 
showing a new crop of paintings at An 
American Place, and, as usual, one of the 
most interesting items is his own catalogue 
essay, a tribute to Maine. The pictures, how- 
ever, are of Nova Scotia and Cape Ann, and 
his best yet. Hartley takes an old New England 
stone wall and broken strands of barbed wire 
and does real things with them . . . Three 
one-man shows to May 8 conclude the Argent 
Galleries season prior to the annual Fontaine- 
bleau Alumni show. Rosa C. Nessler, Nell 
Choate Jones, and Dorris Pritchard (repro- 
duced) are exhibiting . . . Concluding the 
Progressive Arts Gallery season is a one-man 
show by a member, Frederick Peterson Thomte 
. . - Feeling that too much emphasis in group 
shows is placed on the oil technique, Miss 
Rosa Persin of the Uptown Gallery has ar- 
ranged one of water colors lasting to May 7. 
With six artists in the Uptown group repre- 
sented, the show points to contemporary 
trends in that refreshing technique . . . Max 
Schnitzler’s one-man show at Contemporary 
Arts provided quite a colorful show. His 
forms are flame-like and vibrating, but low- 
keyed enough not to sear the eyes . . . Since 
childhood, this department has had vivid 
memories of the great French ace, Guynemer. 
Now at last a portrait has been encountered, 
at the Studio Guild, in Yolande de Villeneuve’s 
interesting group of oils . . . At the same 
gallery were flower paintings by Edith J. 
Green, suggestive of Japanese arrangements 
in their composition, delightfully fresh, broad- 
ly handled, cool, and altogether attractive. 


Horse’s Head: Joun Roop 
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Le Bal a Bougival: Renom 


Boston’s Renoir 


ONE OF THE GREATEST PAINTINGS by Auguste 
Renoir, Le Bal a Bougival, has just been ac- 
quired by the Boston Museum from Jacques 
Seligmann & Co. of New York and Paris. For 
about 30 years the picture had remained in 
the Barret-Decap collection in Biarritz, and 
more recently in the Anthony E. Hanley col- 
lection in Paris. It was painted in 1883, after 
Renoir visited Italy and saw the Pompeian 
frescoes, the brilliant colors of the Venetians 
and the formal compositions of Raphael. His 
Italian trip had freed him from the limitations 
of the Impressionists—their over-emphasis on 
the scientific study of color—and his paintings 
from this period are more linear in style, and 
are considered among the French master’s 
most important canvases. 


Boston’s acquisition, sometimes called in- 
correctly La Danse a la Campagne, represents 
a gay scene at the popular river resort, Bou- 
gival, near Paris. The figure of the man is 
that of Andre l’Hote, a friend of the artist, 
and the girl is a model who appears in 
Renoir’s paintings until 1883 but not there- 
after. In the background appear various other 
pleasure seekers sitting at tables or dancing. 
It is painted in the porcelain-like colors of 
Renoir’s maturity. The man is dressed in blue 
clothes, and his dancing partner wears a dress 
of pale pink and rose. His bonnet, decorated 
with cherries, is of a brilliant red forming 
a contrast with the yellow straw hat of the 
man. Another version is in the Durand-Ruel 
Collection. 

A drawing for Le Bal is in the Henry P. 
Mcllhenny Collection, Philadelphia. At the 
bottom of this drawing is inscribed in a 
handwriting not Renoir’s, but by some be- 
lieved to be Zola’s: “Elle valsait delicieuse- 
ment abandonnee entre les bras d’un blond aux 
allures de canotier” (“She waltzed deliciously 
relaxed in the arms of a man in the costume 
of a canoeist.”). ; 

After the decade which produced such 
paintings as Le Bal, Renoir lived to enjoy 


fame and fortune. In 1892 Durand-Ruel, one 
of the artist’s first patrons, held a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of his work, which brought 
public recognition of his genius. Renoir was 
now financially independent and established 
himself in the South of France where he re- 
mained until his death in 1919. He continued 
his artistic evolution as long as he lived, never 
retaining one definite style of painting for 
long—except his inherent quality of sensuality 
and his rich, brilliant color. Renoir has had a 
profound influence on subsequent painting, 
especially among Americans. Today he is re- 
garded as one of the greatest painters of the 
19th century. The English critic, R. H. Wil- 
enski, speaks of him as “the great artist of 
the Impressionist group, and one of the great- 
est masters of the whole French school, if 
not, indeed, of European painting.” 





Finds Peace 


THE OLD HOUSES, stone walls and fast dis- 
appearing wooden bridges of Vermont and 
Connecticut have provided ample material 
for Gyula Zilzer, who is holding an exhibi- 
tion of pastels, drawings and etchings at the 
galleries of the Associated American Artists, 
New York, until May 10. Besides these New 
England farm scenes, Zilzer is also exhibiting 
a few figure subjects and interiors. 

This new work offers a peaceful contrast to 
Zilzer’s anti-war drawings and _ lithographs, 
for which he is better known. Gas, an album 
of 24 of his lithographs, representing the 
horrors of war, was published in Paris in 
1932. Zilzer feels that America gives him a 
certain peace for creating landscapes which 
he could not find in Europe. And so he has 
turned from his tales of blood and death to 
the rural beauty of a green New England. The 
vigorous vitality in his draughtsmanship is 
abetted by his management of linear design 
and his rather rugged patterns. A satirical 
note is sounded here and there, but his re- 
action towards America and its people re- 
mains kindly and generous. 


Zilzer was born of a family of celebrated 
Hungarian painters and musicians, rich in 
artistic heritage. One, Anton Zilzer, painted 
the portrait of King Ludwig II of Bavaria 
and was an intimate friend of Ibsen. He him- 
self is represented in important collections and 
museums in Europe. 


Boy With Red Cap: Gyuta ZiLzer 
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Earth Toll: Lots Heap 


Paints Utah Hills and New York Nights 


THE starK brown hills of Utah are con- 
trasted with intimate observations of New 
York life in Lois Head’s initial. showing of 
water colors at the Delphic Studios, until 
May 9. Using strong contrasts of rich darks 
and mellow lights, Miss Head gives a kaleido- 
scopic view of what goes on in New York 
after dark. It is evident from some of the 
exhibits that this young artist walks much at 
nights, observing brightly lighted cafes and 
recording casual little incidents that may hap- 
pen on her way. One of these is the picture 
of a bent old man and his shivering dog seek- 
ing shelter from the rain under one of the lit- 
tle arched bridges in Central Park. 

Once late at night she observed two toiling 
Chinamen bending over their laundry in one 
of their miserable holes in the wall, and this 
prompted the water color 3 A. M. Miss Head 
is interested in lonely old people and un- 
fortunates, especially those who crowd a 
free clinic or seek the warmth and comfort of 
free libraries to read and doze. In a gayer 
mood are the gaudy interior of a Greenwich 
Village night club and the study of a popular 
cocktail bar called American Conviviality. 


With majestic grandeur the rolling slopes of 
Utah look down upon farm folk trying to eke 
an existence from the barren soil. The two 
people in Earth Toll have spent bitter toil- 
ing years in a dismal shack, while in Home- 
ward an old horse carries his master to his 
one-room home in the foothills. 

Contrary to Rockwell Kent's stark concep- 
tions of the frigid Northland, are the water 
colors by his sister Dorothy Kent, also at 
the Delphic Studios. These large-sized scenes 
of adobe houses and little missions have the 
sun-splashed sparkle of the Southwest. Where 
her brother is concerned with the cold blue 
lights of Greenland, Miss Kent bathes her 
water colors with liquid tones of gold. 

At the same galleries are “tintas” of Mal- 
lorcan scenes by Javier Gaytan de Ayala, done 
with a pen and colored inks made up by the 
artist. With warm suggestions of color bor- 
dering on the reds and oranges, de Ayala 
transplants on paper old churches and court 
yards, vineyards, street scenes and scattered 
roof tops. In Port of Soller may be seen the 
refuge George Sand found during her elope- 
ment. with the consumptive Chopin. 





The Capital Region 


THE SECOND ANNUAL exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture by “Artists of the Capital 
Region” is being held at the Albany Insti- 
tute of History and Art through May. The 
more than 300 entries were transmuted into 
80 exhibits by a jury composed of C. Hamil- 
ton Preston, director of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art; Ernest Peixotto, 
director of mural painting at the Beaux Arts 
Institute; and Laura Ferris of the art de- 
partment of Washington Irving High School, 
New York. 


The first prize in oils went to Henry Bil- 
lings for his Northeast, modernistic in feel- 
ing and with an unusual color scheme of 
real beauty. The second award was given to 
June Corn by Robert Strong Woodward, who 
in crisp and beautiful tones captures the 
spirit of a rural countryside. I. Pulis Lathrop 
won the third award with her decorative still 
life, The Persian Cat. Honorable mention 
went to James Scott’s Sword Fishers. 


In the watercolor section, which received 
special commendation from the jury, the 
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first prize was given to Marion D. Pease, di- 
rector of art at Skidmore College, for her 
small Mexican village scene entitled Taxco. 
The second award in water color went to Mar- 
tin Gambee for his Navajo Grandstand. Grace 
Knox took the first honorable mention with 
At the Cove. 

Other exhibits which received special men- 
tion are: The Terrace by Carl Eric Linden, 
Restless Sea by Regina Martin Gates, Winter 
Landscape by Herbert Steinke, Roses in Ala- 
basta Vase by Florence Ballin Cramer, Blue 
Mountain in the Catskills by Harriet Tim- 
mers, Hillside Houses by Charles L. P. Town- 
send, The Barnyard by John Banks, Frank H. 
Deal by Isabelle Lusty Sim, Present Sabers by 
Norbert Heermann, and the portrait of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt by Edward P. Buyck. 
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Coiffeur to Her Majesty 
The Brush 


In this careful dressing lies 
the secret of a fine, responsive brush 


ET YOUR BRUSH be of the finest 

sable or French Bristle 
set securely into a well-balanced 
handle. But, if this expert dress- 
ing is lacking, it can never be the 
responsive, finely tapered brush 
you want. It can never obey your 
exacting demands. 

The artisans who make Devoe 
Brushes are steeped in their craft. 
Quarter centuries in our service 
are not at all unusual. Many have 
actually worn hollows in their 
marble work tables and they cher- 
ish these marks of service. 
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among the priceless assets which 
make Devoe Brushes great. They 
account in part for the prefer- 
ence for these responsive brushes. 
Next time you visit your art 
supply store, get some Devoe 
Brushes. See for yourself. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CARD 
AND PRICE LISTS 


Devoe’s line of artists’ materi- 
als is complete: colors in oil, 
water colors, tempera, char- 
coal—and all accessories. For 
information and prices write: 
Devoe & Raywnoips Co., INc. 
1 West 47th St. N. Y., N. Y. 
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Devoe Also Makes 
a Complete Line of 
Artists’ Materials 








FINE BRUSHES 


a} 
An Earlier Spain 


SPANISH PAINTING, a survey from the 13th 
to the 19th century, is the theme of an im. 
portant loan exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia, until May 10. Begin- 
ning with a Catalan fresco of a saint, done 
about 1260, the exhibition carries into the 
latter 19th century and concludes with, ap- 
propriately, a Bull Fight, by Eugenio Lucas, 
the ardent follower of Goya. The fluctuation 
of artistic influences from Spain to other 
European countries is reflected at various 
periods, and if her art history began with tak- 
ing, it wound up gloriously in the 19th cen- 
tury with giving. A group of 46 works by 19 
artists, with El Greco naturally predominating, 
comprises this timely exhibition. Subject mat- 
ter is devoted for the most part to religion 
and portraiture. 

The hapless state of Spain today, suffer- 
ing from a spiritual hemophilia, and with a 
torn social fabric exploited to test the new 
devices of aerial warfare for European nations, 
presents a sharp contrast to the Spain repre- 
sented in its own best painting. The Spanish 
sense of tragedy in life found its most elo- 
quent outpouring in the religious drama of 
the Church’s precepts, and if the country’s 
most Anglicized philosopher, Santayana, said 
of the Church “I know She lies,” then Span- 
ish blood surged and spoke when he added: 
“But I love Her.” She had nourished him as 
she had all of Spain’s painters with a drama 
tuned to their psychologic reaching for some- 
thing beyond and impending, and something 
tragic. The whole thing is intensified and 
objectified in one of the most famous of 
all Spanish paintings, El Greco's View of To- 
ledo, loaned by the Metropolitan Museum. 
Toledo never looked like El Greco’s painting 
to eyes not Spanish; the now almost de- 
stroyed Alcazar was never quite that high; 
the sky never threatened any city as it does 
in this work. It is a nerve-racking Dies Irae, 
yet to Toledo it is real. Wrath has rained from 
these very heavens and the dark clouds have 
already been pierced by roaring fleets of 
bombers. 

Spanish painting was not all tragedy, how- 
ever, and in the exhibit are many notable 
portraits, though these, too, are fraught with 
psychologic insight. Outstanding in this group 
is Goya’s Marquesa de Fontana, loaned by 
Duveen Brothers. In his splendid portrait the 
artist has been kinder than he was to Maria 
Luisa, as he soft-pedaled all features but the 
eyes and into them put all of the beauty of 
a woman with a soul. 

Of the play of influences in the history of 
Spanish painting, Henry Clifford, assistant 
Curator at the Pennsylvania Museum writes: 

“Spanish painting that is truly Spanish 
hardly begins before 1600. And, in fact, even 
thereafter it might be said, that with few 
exceptions Spanish painters are nearly al- 
ways so completely influenced and domin- 
ated by foreign painters that it is very diffi- 
cult to find any original national strain. The 
primitives are Flemish or French, Morales, 
Flemish; El Greco a Byzantine and Venetian; 
Ribera a Neapolitan, Murillo and to a lesser 
degree Zurbaran, under strong Italian 
baroque influence. - And even Goya, per- 
haps the most Spanish of all, was strongly 
influenced by Tiepolo. The scales are not 
entirely against Spain, however, for we have 
in return Goya influencing to a really great 
degree the nineteenth century French paint- 
ers, Delacroix, Daumier and Manet, while the 
influence of El Greco is so strong that with- 
out him Cézanne and the twentieth century 
painters would certainly have been incalcul- 
ably different.” 
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Sore Elbows 


Guienn WESSELS, writing on “Modern Gad- 
gets vs. Functionalism” in the San Francisco 
Argonaut, puts his finger on the fundamen- 
tal reason why modern industrial design has 
not been more successful in catching the pub- 
lic’s eye. “Because simplified geometric forms 
are most characteristic of machine manufac- 
ture and because a good many of the sim- 
plier geometric forms are angular,” says this 
critic, “two-for-ten-cent gallery designers hit 
on meaningless angles as the key secret to 
successful modern design. Even the cheaper 
furniture stores are already advertising ‘good 
modern’—for there has already grown up in 
the public mind an active hate for angles out 
of place. Sore elbows and backs have pro- 
duced this result in the field of furniture de- 
sign. 

“As yet, however, the less obvious fake func- 
tional designs have failed to raise sufficient 
public ire to make them impractical for mer- 
chandising purposes. Curves, too, can be 
wrong. Streamlines which don’t streamline 
and which do obscure vision are rampant in 
the 1937 models. A well-known airplane de- 
signer remarked that if a ship of the air or 
a ship of the sea were so cluttered up with 
so many purpose-defeating gadgets as is the 
modern car it would make no progress at all. 

“True modern design, functionalism, arises 
from an understanding of contemporary pur- 
poses, materials and methods. It is modern 
only in its recognition of the fact that new 
materials and methods perforce make new 
designs and possibilities for design. Things 
can be lighter and stronger than they once 
were, and more efficient in other ways, if we 
as humans would get over expecting the new 
things to incorporate exactly the same kind 
of beauty which we came to recognize in the 
objects which were efficient in terms of the 
older materials and methods. Beauty, too, 
sadly enough, can age to the place where its 
only proper home is the archaeological col- 
lection. A rhapsody to spring written in terms 
of Chaucer’s immortal ‘Whanne that April with 
his shoures sote the droughte of March hath 
perced to the rote’ would be a piece of aca- 
demic affectation if written today. We have 
museums and libraries aplenty for such beau- 
ties. Let us live artistically in terms of today 
and open our minds to the new beauties which 
are ever to be discovered in new true fitness 
to purpose, materials and the methods.” 





Tue Sea or Harotp Brett: Ruddy old sea 
captains and other fast disappearing charac- 
ters of old Cape Cod are to be seen in 
Harold Brett’s exhibition at A. Kimbel and 
Son, 15 East Sixtieth Street. Brett, well known 
for his illustrations of Joseph Lincoln’s novels 
of Cape Cod, has a special talent for paint- 
ing old people, especially these old sailors. 





SumMER ON THE Gaspe: W. Lester Stevens 
is conducting an art “caravan” to Quebec 
and the Gaspe Peninsula this summer. The 
class will meet in Quebec for two weeks 
sketching June 24 and will then go to the 
north coast of the Gaspe, and from there 
to Perce. Old French customs plus unspoiled 
scenery make of the Gaspe an artist’s delight. 
Pupils may enroll for any length of time. 


Art of 4500 B.C. 


AFTER a 20 year search, archaeologists have 
discovered rich and valuable examples of 
Fifth Dynasty art in an ancient Egyptian tomb 
near Cairo, Egypt, according to the New 


York Times. Decorations and furnishings in 
the new chamber are said to rival those 
found within the burial place of Ti, a wealthy 
landowner who lived more than 6,000 years 
ago. The tomb, which in reality is an exten- 
sion from the tomb of Ti, contains the body 
and sarcophagus of Demed, a nephew of Ti. 


Professor Selim Bey Hassan, director of the 
excavation, found the 16-yard shaft con- 
cealed behind a secret door opening from Ti’s 
tomb. Despite efforts by the builders to keep 
its location secret, there were evidences that 
the burial place had been robbed of some of 
its objects during the past thousand years. 
Demed’s body had been removed from its 
sarcophagus and was lying on the floor. 


Heretofore, the tomb of Ti, had been re- 
garded as the best preserved and most per- 
fect example of art within that period. Ti was 
of humble birth, but rose to high rank under 
Kaka and Userenra. kings of the Fifth Dy- 
nasty. He became a wealthy landowner and 
married a Princess and his sons had the title 
of Prince. 


‘Pleasure-Giving”’ Art 

Jean de Botton, leader of the contemporary 
French painters known as “France Nouvelle.” 
is having his first American showing at the 
Marie Harriman Gallery, until May 15. Work- 
ing in a mildly fantastic manner with pleas- 
ant tones of blue, pink and fresh greens, de 
Botton often uses clipper ships and _ reclin- 
ing nudes as compositions against a sea back- 
ground. In a more fanciful vein are his decora- 
tive canvases of old castles and horse back 
riders. 


The avowed purpose of the “France Nou- 
velle” group is to exemplify the pleasure-giv- 
ing art of modern France. Working in the at- 
mosphere of Paris, they have chosen from a 
hundred “noble experiments” those elements 
that may be best used in giving pleasure in 
a picture to a modern man. 





“The Ten” at Passedoit’s 


A second exhibition of “The Ten” to be 
held this season is current to May 8 at the 
Georgette Passedoit Gallery, N. Y. Each artist 
is represented with one canvas of which sev- 
eral are abstractions. A uniform moodiness 
pervades the group, especially in their hand- 
ling of color. Lee Gatch’s Pennsylvania Barn 
uses the bare canvas for a half-tone in his 
abstract composition. Surf Casting, by Adolf 
Gottlieb; Subway, by Yankel Kufeld; Dis- 
cussion, by Louis Harris and Rothkowitz’s 
Pompeian Family seem to strike a note of 
nostalgic reminiscence. 


A Still Life by Ben-Zion with smoulder- 
ing red and darkened greens makes a livid 
spot on the wall. Joseph Solman’s Gas Station 
still clings to natural forms while Bolotow- 
sky’s Miroesque Composition goes completely 
abstract and irrational. What the group has 
in common is sensed rather than stated: a 
glum search for today’s beauty. 
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Racing: Sypitta Mitte. Weser (Drypoint) 


Etchers Hit High Level of Accomplishment 


AN UNUSUAL SUBJECT, approached with 
fresh vision and cleverly executed, won 
the Charles M. Lea prize at the 14th annual 
exhibition of American etching at the Print 
Club in Philadelphia, in which 72 artists par- 
ticipated. The winning print, Racing, a dry- 
point by Sybilla Mittell Weber, shows a group 
of graceful whippets leaping down the track, 
giving every ounce of their strength towards 
the goal, which in this case is a terrified rab- 
bit instead of the usual mechanical one. 


Wuanita Smith was given an honorable 
mention for her combination aquatint and dry 
point, Seven Forty-Seven P. M., depicting a 
line of men and women, making their evening 
engagements via the telephone. Another hon- 
orable mention was awarded to Dorothy Mor- 
rison for her aquatint Waterfront Workshop, 
a study of lights and shadows pleasingly ar- 
ranged. As usual, the personnel of the jury 
was not divulged. 


“The level of accomplishment is high, as 
one might expect in these days and by this 
time,” wrote C. H. Bonte in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, “but there is nothing outstandingly 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Small Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





sensational in the showing . . . The few color 
prints confine themselves to the animal king- 
dom, Will Simmons’ Silver Splash, being a 
study of leaping fish and Diana Thorne’s pair 
a revelation of the brilliant beauty of ma- 
caws.” 

Other artists singled out for comment by 
Mr. Bonte were: C. W. Anderson, John Tay- 
lor Arms, Richard E. Bishop, Hugh Botts, 
Mons Breidvik, Hortense Ferne, Issac Fried- 
lander, Gene Kloss, Armin Landeck, Isabelle 
Lazarus Miller, Roselle H. Osk, Ernest D. 
Roth, Effin H. Sherman, N. P. Steinberg and 
Walter Tittle. 

The rapid rise in popularity of lithographs 
in America has had its effect on American 
etchings, and this was reflected in the Phila- 
delphia print show, according to Dorothy 
Grafly in the Philadelphia Record. “Etching 
is an exacting medium that does not lend it- 
self naturally to the flowing line so char- 
acteristic of the lithograph,” wrote Miss Graf- 
ly. “While a few creative artists have used it 
with telling effect, the many during the last 
half century have played with rather tradi- 
tional viewpoints in landscape, figure com- 
position and portraiture, with too obvious in- 
terest in pyrotechnics, thus reducing the me- 
dium to a perfunctory and uninspiring level. 
Lithography has forced etchers to go beyond 
the traditional in subject matter, as well as 
to experiment with more vital expressions.” 

Lasaupt Wins $500 Prize: Lucien La- 
baudt’s oil painting of the San Francisco 
water front, W-2, has been awarded a $500 
purchase prize by the San Francisco Art 
Commission. The picture, which was in- 
cluded in the annual exhibition of the San 
Francisco Art Association, now becomes a 
permanent exhibit in the city’s museum. 
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Butler’s Old Houses 1 


SOUTHWESTERN RANCHLANDS, winding rail. 
road tracks leading into the distance and 
scattered New England farms are the chosen 
subjects of Andrew Butler, who is exhib- 
iting his etchings and drawings, and a few 
oils and water colors at the Keppel Gal- 
leries, New York, until May 8. Done in a 
straight forward American manner, his etch- 
ings tell a crisp story. 

Butler, who has just returned from a trip 
to Santo Domingo, is also exhibiting a group 
of water colors, showing the verdant and fer- 
tile richness of the island. However, it is in 
the old house and barns of New England and 
the bare stretches of Kansas farm lands that 
the artist does his best work. These produce 
a true picture of the homes which were once 
the backbone of the nation—rich comfortable 
homes built for posterity but now purchased 
by Polish workers to disintegrate into mere 
shelters and storerooms. 

In the New York Times, Howard Devree 
commented: “Butler has carried into the field 
of paint the linear gift of the etcher. He 
knows how to make a road zoom off into the 
distance and to break up large areas of land- 
scape with a straggling fence or a railroad 
track. On the print side of the ledger, he 
warms empty spaces with tone to suggest 
color very effectively.” 





Blampied, Draughtsman 


Most of the best known prints by Edmund 
Blampied, distinguished British artist, may be 
viewed at the Guy Mayer Gallery, New York, 
until May. 8. The 21 prints are supplemented 
by a few water colors drawings, which act as 
a forerunner to Blampied’s large aquarelle ex- 
hibition to open at this gallery on May 10. 
With a free line and uncrowded areas, Blam- 
pied depicts in a lusty and yet refined man- 
ner the lives and sports of simple and happy 
country folk. 

Ernest S. Lumsden, a fellow printmaker, 
writes of him: “Blampied is one of the most 
individual draughtsmen now living. Probably 
no draughtsman knows the horse so _inti- 
mately as he, and he has the power of ex- 
pressing that knowledge. But Blampied has 
also a most intimate understanding of the 
peasant of his native countryside, and it is 
his great humanity which appeals so directly 
and rightly to the public.” 
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Provincetown: LazLo pe Nacy 


Studio Gleanings 


Too oFteN exhibitions have opened to an 
enthusiastic public, followed by glowing words 
from the art press, only to end as financial 
failures for both the artist and the gallery 
director. It is not enough for the artist to 
read laudatory comments dropped like so 
many grains of corn by the critics, the pub- 
lic must be taught to buy. With this in mind, 
Marie Sterner has opened a summer exhibi- 
tion of selected water colors and drawings at 
her gallery with the set purpose “to sell.” 
This, however, does not preclude a welcome to 
the visitor or student who is unable to buy. 
Gleaned from the artists’ less pretentious ex- 
amples and composed of works not intended 
for exhibition purposes, the show offers an 
opportunity to compare the various points 
of view and methods employed by artists of 
different nationalities. These works were pro- 
duced primarily for the pleasure of creating. 


The nationalities of the 54 artists repre- 
sented are American, Belgian, Argentinian, 
French, English, German, Irish, Dutch, Ser- 
bian, Hungarian, Scandinavian, Russian and 
Palestinian. Among the interesting items in 
the color section are Vlaminck’s tempera Jand- 
scape, Grigoriev’s pastoral scenes of peasants, 
the pen sketches of Pierre Dubaut, Edgar 
Bohlman, Mahonri Young, Harrison Cady and 
Pop Hart. Lazlo de Nagy offers two sketches 
of Cape Cod fishermen and a study of a Strip 
Mary Seaman exhibits two of her cafe scenes. 

In the drawing division attention is drawn 
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to Thomas Handforth’s Chinese subjects, two 
landscapes by Barnard Lintott, surrealist con- 
tributions by Jan Marfyak, Edy Legrand’s 
humorous selections, the decorative art of 
Gigli and unusual items by George Bellows and 
Albert Sterner. Lee Lash shows meticulous 
New York scenes, his peculiar pencil tech- 
nique giving the illusion of the mist of smoke 
which settles over great cities. Other artists 
represented in the Sterner show are Charles 
Aiken, Annot, George Bellows, Sam Charles, 
Marianne Clouzot, Arthur B. Davies, Hermine 
David, Randall Davey, Charles Dufresne, Serge 
Ferat, Lyder Fredrickson, Genevieve Gallibert, 
William Glackens, Eugene Higgins, Rudolf 
Jacobi, Henry G. Keller, Leon Kroll, Picart 
Ledoux, Jean Lurcat, Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
Ambrose Mc. Evoy, Mary Peixotto, Board- 
man Robinson, Reuben Rubin, Louis Riou, 
Verge Sarrat, Everett Shinn, Carl Sprin- 
chorn, Maurice Sterne, Herbert Tschudy, Med- 
ard Verburgh, Herbert Webster, Yovan Raden- 
kovitch, Reginald Marsh, Karl Zerbe, and 
William Zorach. 

Aside from its permament aesthetic signi- 
ficance, a work of art in many cases proves 
a profitable investment, points out Mrs. Stern- 
er in the catalogue, and cities as an example 
a collector who gave his child on his birth- 
day and at Christmas a drawing or water 
color by a contemporary artist. Although they 
were mostly inexpensive at the time of the 
purchase, the collection has today become a 
valuable one. “In countries where art is really 
loved and appreciated, even the people of 
most modest means and those with small sal- 
aries spend a portion for pictures and sculp- 
ture and so contribute to the ‘cause’,” writes 
Mrs. Sterner. “In our country similar condi- 
tions exist in a measure for patronage of 
music. However, for the genuine encourage- 
ment of all the arts our hopes lie in finding 
among our vast population of wealthy people 
those who claim to be ‘art lovers’ who will 
emulate the example of ‘horse lovers.’ They 
give with enthusiasm their ready and indis- 
pensable support to the race track and all 
institutions that contribute to the welfare 
of the horse. 


“When our artists have achieved equal im- 
portance in the social scheme, it may become 
unnecéssary for the government to look up- 
on them as responsibilities for charity, and 
we may yet live to see the artist exalted to 
the position of the horse.” 





THe Miptanp Spring ANNUAL: The Mid- 
land Academy of Art, South Bend, Ind., an- 
nounces its fourth annual Spring exhibition, 
to be held from May 16 to 30. The show is 
open to all artists of Indiana, Michigan and 
vicinity, the fee for non-members being $1 
for three entries. Closing date for entries is 
May 10. A jury, picked by the Academy, will 
judge all entries and award prizes for the best 
oils, watercolors, prints and sculpture. For fur- 
ther information address: K. Ellen Philipson, 
Gallery Director, Midland Academy of Art, 
113 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 
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Painting, Drawing; Museum- 
KOKOSCHKA Los ~_ i an 


EXHIBITION Classes for Children. 
Write: Summer Session, Drawer K, Mills College, Calif. 


WOODSTOCK 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
Conducted by 
JUDSON SMITH 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


July Sth to August 
SCHOOL OF 


GASPE PAINTING 


4th Season—July Sth to August 28th 
at Percé on the Picturesque Gaspe Peninsula 
FOR BEGINNERS and ADVANCED PUPILS 


28th 


Lower Falls, Mass. 





Pratt Institute 
School ot Fine and Applied Arts 


Architecture—3 year course, Institute certificate; 4 year 


James C. Boudreau, Director Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalog on Request 





JULY - AUGUST - 1937 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 





Now is the time to advertise your summer 
school. For advertising rates, address THE 
Art Dicest, 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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The Field of American Art Education 





A Department Under the Auspices of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


RaymMonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 


Pacific Arts Association 

Yosemite Park was the location for the 
1937 Convention of the Pacific Arts Associa- 
tion which held forth there on March 22, 23 
and 24. 

Art educators throughout the coast region 
were invited to bring portfolios of children’s 
work for inspection. As an introduction when 
showing the work of four Seattle trade schools, 
Miss Maud V. Elmer said: 

“There is probably no greater spiritual sat- 
isfaction than the personal expression of the 
emotions through some creative activity. For 
this, the arts provide a wonderful opportunity. 
Human beings love and crave color and the 
most natural thing for children when receiv- 
ing a paint box is to play with the magic 
blocks of red, blue, and yellow. Out of this, 
for the majority, grow appreciation, joy in 
doing, and skill in handling materials. The 
latter is only important in so much as it 
frees the individual for more complete ex- 
pression. 

“Educators are advocating art work these 
days for all children, not so much because of 
art which may be produced, but because of 
its inter-relationship with school activities, its 
contribution to educational psychology, and 
the development of personality. 

“It is our work as artists and teachers, aided 
by this tremendous interest in the child’s ex- 
pression, to evaluate the results both from 
the viewpoint of what art does for the child 
and of what contributions he makes to art. 
Ours is a challenging task and a delicate one. 
To prevent exploitation and at the same time 
to encourage talent; to see the results not 
in terms of material accomplishment but in 
spiritual growth; to keep from applying adult 
standards or from over-evaluating for senti- 
mental reasons; to protect the child that he 
may enjoy this world that art has opened for 
his eternal satisfaction; to encourage, to 
guide, to free—these make the work of an art 
teacher a tremendously important service. 

“These simple water color paintings I have 
to show you indicate that, under the guidance 
of an artist-teacher, children do reach a high 
level in spiritual growth, art accomplishment, 
and development of personality.” 

7~ = * 


Western Arts Association 


A most stimulating and profitable occasic n 
was the Annual Convention of the Western 
Arts Association, which was held in Toledo, 
Ohio, April 14th to 17th. It is reported that 






FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


June 28 to August 7—Figure and 
Portrait Drawing and Painting, Land- 









and related subjects; courses for 
teachers. Fully accredited. 
summer exhibitions and world fa- 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHICAGO & CLASSES AT SAUGATUCK, MICH. 


For Information—All Classes—Address ASSOCIATE DEAN, Box A.A., SCHOOL OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


much interest was evidenced in the fine pro- 
gram of addresses. The annual banquet was 
attended by 430 persons. About 600 members 
attended the convention. 

The school exhibits shown in the Toledo 
Museum of Art provided an important feature 
of the convention. The corporation of the 
Museum authorities was most helpful and was 
greatly appreciated by the Association. 

The W.A.A. will meet in Milwaukee next 
year. Jane Betsey Welling of Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, was elected president for the 
coming year, and William H. Varnum of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, is the new 


vice-president, 
* * 


* 
P. E. A. Regional Conference 

On May 14th at Cranbrook, in Bloomfield 
Hills, near Detroit, Michigan, will be held 
the fourth meeting of the very enthusiastic 
group of art educators who are developing ac- 
tivities of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion in that region. 

Cranbrook is the group of schools and acad- 
emies provided by the Booth Foundation. Un- 
usual facilities are provided for young chil- 
dren, those of the secondary school level as 
well as for adults. Many outstanding artists 
and craftsmen have been brought to Cran- 
brook for the purpose of providing inspiration 
and adequate instruction to those workers who 
go to Cranbrook to take advantage of its 
special facilities. 

The teachers and others interested who at- 
tend the P.E.A. conference will be given am- 
ple opportunity for a thorough inspection of 
all the institution’s facilities. They will also 
come in contact with many outstanding per- 
sonages. 

Greetings will be extended by Eliel Saarinen, 
internationally famed architect who came to 
this country from Helsingfors, Finland, and 
by G. Robert Koopman, Associate Director of 
Curriculum Research in the Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

A most complete and stimulating program 
is planned and those who find it possible will 
do well to take in this meeting. 

* of ” 


Indulging a Hobby 

Miss Clara Reynolds, Director of Art Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools of Seattle, writes 
that she is planning to attend the Interna- 
tional Art Congress in Paris this coming sum- 
mer. Miss Reynolds writes as follows: 

“Have you a side hobby you intend to in- 
dulge? Here is mine. To search out the Toy 
Villages of Germany and add new trophies to 
my doll and toy collection with perhaps a few 
carvings for the Christmas Crib, a music box 
or two, and some pillow lace, and gain new 
appreciation for the home industries in these 
picturesque hill towns of the Erzgebirge, and 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
June 21 to September 3—Classes in 
Figure, Landscape, and Still Life Paint- 
ing, Pictorial Design, Lithography, 
Modeling and Ceramics. instructors: 
Frederick F. Fursman, Director, Fran- 


cis Chapin, Edgar A. Rupprecht, 
Alvin Meyers. 


The Art Digest 






































































The Field of American Art Education: Continued 





the Thuringia Forest. The Black Forest toy 
center at Freiburg will be included on the 
way to Paris. 

“The most important towns in the making 
of toys are Seiffen and Olbernhau in the 
Erzgebirge. These towns are specially noted 
for their manufacture of wooden toys. Both 
of these places may be covered conveniently 
by motor bus or rail from either Dresden or 
Chemnitz. 

“The most important centers of the German 
doli industry are Koesen on the Saale (where 
the famous Kathe Kruse dolls are made), 
Sonneberg in the Thuringia Forest, and Nuren- 
berg. 

“In going from Dresden via Chemnitz to 
Leipzig, you may proceed to Bad Koesen, stay- 
ing overnight there. Continue from Bad Koe- 
sen via Stockheim, with a change of trains 
there to Sonneberg. 

“In Sonneberg, in a special doll museum, 
you will find the most complete collection of 
dolls in the world. After a day or two in 
Sonneberg, continue via Coburg, to Nuern- 
berg, another of the German “Toy Cities.” 

oe oo * 


Humorists and Editors 


Training leading to a development of car- 
toonists for political and continuity strip work 
has been given for many years by the Chi- 
cago Academy of Fine Arts. This institution 
is now developing a department to cover 
the field of humorous illustrations for edi- 
torials. Students specialize, from a technical 
standpoint, in solid ink outlines and wash 
illustrations with the humorous mood em- 
phasized, which style has made many artists 
famous and brought them large financial re- 


turns. 
* 2 * 


New Mediums 


The work of school children from all parts 
of the country was displayed in the Interna- 
tional Building Galleries of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter from March 30th through April 10th. Most 


a ee 
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The Grain Wagon by Geo. Elmer Browne 


BROWNE ART CLASS °* 


the hans 


of fine 


52 west 9th street 


58 WEST 57 


hofmann 
arts 


e stuyvesant 


of the examples shown were done in “Finger 
Paint” or in “Frescol,” both being rather new 
mediums in the field of art education, and 
particularly adapted to creative work which 


lies close to child interests. 
x * % 


No Goose-Stepping 

In speaking before one of the sessions at 
the recent meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, N.E.A., at New Orleans, Miss 
Agnes Samuelson, Vice-President of the 
N.E.A., and State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Iowa, sounded a warning against 
continuous and narrow specialization. 

Dr. Roy W. Cloud, Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, San Francisco, 
said that teachers for their own welfare 
should “unite in great groups under the guid- 
ance of trusted leaders.” The greatest danger 
in our educational system today is from those 
who are not organization-minded. 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
N.E.A., has changed its name and is now 
known as the American Association of School 


Administrators. 
Os cs 


Creative Craft Work 


An excerpt from a letter from a small town 
in Montana—“One of our local girls had an 
exhibit at the county fair, of which we felt 
justly proud. It was in line with the many 
educational articles we see on having children 
utilize things near at hand. Barbara’s folks 
are not rich. They would never think of sup- 
plying her materials of any kind. She used 
the bone of round steak, and painted it black 
with auto enamel. Two of these made napkin 
rings. One vertebrae from a range steer was 
treated in the same way to make a very use- 
ful candlestick. A number of vertebrae from 
rattlesnakes were colored amber, strung with 
a white bead between each and made a really 
attractive necklace. 

“The fair management gave her a glass case 
and awarded her first prize.” 


SKETCHING THROUGH 
FRANCE and ITALY 


with 
GEO. ELMER BROWNE 


N.A. 


SAILING JUNE 30TH ON THE 
S.S. NORMANDIE 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


NEW YORK 





school 
york 


9-7422 


new 


announces its 


3rd 


provin 


june 21 
classes in drawing and painting from model, still-life and landscape. 


daily criticisms and saturday 


@ Prospectus and further 
New York address until June 


Ist May, 1937 


lectures by 


information 


session at 


cetown 


— september 11 


mr. hofmann personally. 


obtainable from 
10th, thereafter from Provincetown. 





STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 
Summer Session June 1 until October 1 
Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 
Mediums. Instruction in the principles 
of mural decoration and fresco painting. 


SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 
Write for Catalogue 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 


Emil Bisttram, Director 


WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JUNE 14 TO SEPT. 14 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 








JERRY FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ON CAPE COD 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Portraiture, Landscape, Still Life in Oil and Water Color. 
Term—June 28th to September 4th 
For Cireular Address: Secretary, Farnsworth Summer School, 
Box 78 — North Trere, Mass. 





EEE 
PHOENIX Art Institute 


Study under the personal direction of outstanding 
artists—Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Walter Beach 
Humphrey, L. M. Phoenix, others. Fine Arts, Com- 
mercial Art, Illustration. Beginners and advanced; full 
or part time classes. Strategically located in art-buying 
center of U. S. Ask for Bulletin A-D. 350 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 
TH U HK SUMMERSCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 
An independent school of proven worth 


1 th year 
descriptive folder on request 


GLOUCESTER MASS 


Hollywood ii" simmer" 
Art Center School 


SUMMER CLASSES — June, July, August 
OUTDOOR SKETCHING, DRAWING, PAINTING, FIGURE, 
PORTRAIT, COMMERCIAL ART and FASHIONS 
1905 We. Highland Avense, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Small groups . . . Register early . . . Catalog 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


@ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
JOHN R. FRAZIER, Instructor 
JULY 5th to AUGUST 28th 


For further informatien write John R. Frazier, 
37 Charles Field St., Providence, Rhode Island 
After June twenty, Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
10th Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
PAINTING IN ALL MEDIUMS 


JUNE 28th to SEPT. 4th 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Associated with Summer School of the 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 

General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 

Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 

. . « ustrated Catalog... 

235 Fenway _— KENmore 5866 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN - FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
tor TRADE, SCREEN and 7 FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE - TEXTILE DESIGN i. FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
lastructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands as the school 
chesen by the world’s most successful Designers, Stylists and Fashion 
Hlustrators for their training. « « ¢ Book 11 on Request 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 





COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Instructors 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
Henry Varnum Poor and Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





THE DAMARISCOTTA SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF ART. Maine. July 1-Sept. 1 


Why not specialize in water color 
this summer while on vacation? 


Drawing and Painting in All Mediums 
For catalogue, address: 
S. Peter Wagner - - - Rockville, Maryland 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
dune to September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 





ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Stedie 605, The Lincoin Arcade, 1947 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hoers 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat & Sen. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 





PAINT THE ISLAND 


i with HARWOOD STEIGER 


and his Painting Group at Edgartown, Martha's 
Vineyard, Mass.—June te Sept.—Watercelor— 
Tree (egg) Tempera.—Catalogee on request. 


HARWOOD STEIGER, 148 W. 4 ST., N. Y. 








Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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Thomas Corinth: Lovis CorintH 


Lovis Corinth 


THE MAN who was probably most instru- 
mental in freeing German art from 19th 
century naturalism at the turn of the cen- 
tury was Lovis Corinth, whose later work is 
now on exhibition at the Westermann Gal- 
lery, N. Y., until May 21. Corinth, who died 
in 1925, began his artistic career as a pupil 
of Bouguereau and painted in the Salon man- 
ner in his early periods. About the end of 
the 19th century he began to concern him- 
self with the problems of impressionism, 
though always from a Germanic point of view. 
During the last decades of his life his work 
hovers between impressionism and its Ger- 
man modification, expressionism. The Wes- 
termann display includes oils, water colors 
and drypoints from 1900 to 1925. 

The tremendous change from the pseudo- 
Classicism of Bouguereau’s training to the 
grippingly-evoked forms in Corinth’s later 
work is a span that required a mind with 
capacities of tremendous growth right to the 
end. The series of Walchensee landscapes— 
a subject to which he turned from mythol- 
ogy as his style changed—represent prob- 
ably the peak of Corinth’s maturity. With 
vivid colors, and moody in a northern way, 
they were painted when the artist was in his 
sixties and yet they have the verve of youth- 
ful energy. In the portraits of himself and 
of Thomas Corinth, his son, the painter es- 
tablished a vital, organic form in which the 
essential architecture of a man’s head counts 
for all—the one permanent thing over which 
features play a futile game of superficial emo- 
tion. 

Edward Alden Jewell, of the New York 
Times, spared no enthusiasm in writing of 
Corinth’s exhibition. “The vibration,” he 
wrote, “of this great modern German artist’s 
paint surfaces is electric. At a stroke in- 
finitely subtle and magnificently savage, the 
most characteristic of his canvases take one’s 
breath. They stir and evade and challenge 
and in the end reward with a sense of es- 
sences made tangible. 

“Step close to this impetuous flower still- 
life, that coruscant landscape, and you are 
caught up in a rich, bewildering anarchy of 
sheer pigment. Retreat to the proper distance, 
and out of chaos the forms (as if half eager, 
half averse) emerge—but never too far 
emerge, since Corinth’s is a language ad- 
dressed to what Elie Faure once spoke of as 
‘the spirit of the forms;’ to what a German 
pen has called ‘the element of things be- 
yond’.” 


MOORE 


INSTITUOTE 


SCHOOL OF FOR WOMEN 
Design, illustration, fashion arts, 
interior decoration, 
advertising, painting, 
modeling, stage design, 
puppetry, crafts, jew- 
elry, pottery. Textiles. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. 
degree. Day, evening, 
Saturday. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied 
to judustry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d Street) New York, N.Y. 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUAT 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
Pronounced by all those competent te 
judge, the foremost school of its kind. 
Courses for beginners or advanced students in 
Costume Illustration & Design, Interior Decoration, 
Textile, Stage, Fabric Analysis, Draping, Fashion 
Journalism, Life Class. Day & Eve. Chartered 
under Regents. Teachers Alertness Credits. Free 
Placement Bureau. Send for Cir. 11. Phone Col. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 
FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 


ADDRESS 
FRANK S. CHASE, 346 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 

















Window Display 


Write for Folder on Polly 

“& e Pettit’s Practical Training Course 

) 2 * in Display. Day and Eve- 
AS wy ning Classes. Visit or write 


WINE ROCKEFELLER PLAZA WEW YORK CITY 









GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Individual talent developed by success- 
ful modern artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Costume Illustration, Interior Decoration. 
Day, Evening & Sunday Classes - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


LEVINSON "cuss 


Most beautiful Point on Coast. Painters’ Para- 
dise. Wealth of material. Round Table student- 
teacher conference. Constructive criticism 
aimed to develop creative power and self- 
expression in Oils and Water Colors. Pupil of 
Henri and Weber. July 1! to September |. 


Address: A. F. LEVINSON, Rockport, Mass. 





ROCKPORT 


WORCESTER ART. MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Four-year courses in Design. Drawing and 


Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 

H, STUART MICHIE, Principal 





Better Than Art Schools 


is the Vermeer Finder and HOME COURSE ($25 for 
4 months). Artists gain in color and tum failure 
for a score of years into success. Students save years 
in portraiture, landscape, illustration. Address 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 4294 10th Ave. Se. (Winter) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (Eleventh Summer) 





RABINOVITCH 
School and Workshop of Art Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 
applied photography. For those who see differently and wish te 
make individual pictures. Professional and non-professional. 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., N.Y. 


The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 


ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


LAY TON _ Pains asctinstration; sean: 
ture ; Advertising ; feaeebieh Te: 
SeuOOL OF SL. ne 
and individual von 


advancemen' 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Fall 
term begins Sept. 20. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Sacecets, FLO Ri DA 
Artis :==: 


In- 


oo" ja" Endowed 
SCHOOL seco. “Avtumn, Winter and 
ef the Summer classes. Send fer catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 












New York 


Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Classes: DESIGN mm PAINTING 
114 E. 39th St., New York 


SUMMER CLASSES 
New Canaan Conn. 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students live on University a and 
enjoy many university activi 





Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director. Room 20 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 45th Year 


Tousie p Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion ge ees Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. | ilustra- 

tion, Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, 

Seulpture. Summer term June 14. Fall term October 4. 
- + Catalog on request - - 

4407 Warwick Blivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


William and Mary College; Fine and applied 
art, all branches, including advertising, cos- 
tume design, teacher training, interior decora- 


tion, crafts. Minimum charge, including board, 
$555. College activities; Woman's dormitory; 
B.A. — or two year professional course. 


re. Dr. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 
224 Shafer St. Richmond, Va. 


Ist May, 1937 





REFLECTIONS 
By Evelyn Marie Stuart 
It might be better if art bore in mind 
its humble origin and never forgot that it 
did not come about for art’s sake. Art for 
man’s sake, for beauty’s sake, for the sake 
of enjoyment and escape from cruel real- 
ities is what we need. We are all from 
Missouri, artistically speaking, and we 
want the artist to “show us” something he 
has seen that we have missed, some bit 
of beauty that has escaped us, some fair 
land that might be better and brighter 
than this—but still not so queer as to make 
us feel out of the picture. Give us the art- 
ist who can see good pictures and paint 
them so we can see them too, who can 
hand us down to posterity just the way we 
look or might look “if the worst had been 
the best”—or, at least, with some feeling 
of the pumpkin being lit from inside. 
Before we set up any more schools of 
jj art we should get together and decide 
what a picture is good for anyway, and 
why it is necessary to paint one, for the 
functional principle, so dear to modern 
aesthetic theory, applies here also. 





Architectural League 

[Continued from page 5] 

forced concrete, allowing wider design pos- 
sibilities than any other material, has brought 
about an entirely new architecture. 

The painting exhibits consist of actual mu- 
rals as well as sketches and photographs. 
Leon Kroll’s Department of Justice Build- 
ing murals are installed in the Vanderbilt 
Gallery as are William Palmer’s panels, 
Controlled and Uncontrolled Medicine. Among 
the painting exhibits are worthy examples by 
Eric Mose, Moses Soyer, Jacob Burck, How- 
ard Lee Erwin, Charles Davis and Edward 
Laning. In sculpture are many Federal Proj- 
ect pieces of distinction by well known art- 
ists and smaller works by Nathaniel Choate 
and Heinz Warneke which stand out. Work in 
landscaping, stained glass, furniture, light- 
ing, and ceramics are represented by pieces 
by many well known designers. 

The large number of exhibits and great di- 
versity of subjects show no predominating 
inclination toward either conservative or radi- 
cal extremes. It is one of the best exhibitions 
in recent years by the League, and an anti- 
cipation of better times in the arts is sensed 
througkout. The World’s Fair and the gov- 
ernment projects lift it into the realm of vital 
statistics. 








Ko.tiwitz Finns Success in America: The 
exhibition of work by the 70-year-old Ger- 
man artist, Kathe Kollwitz, at the Hudson D. 
Walker Gallery, New York, drew an atten- 
dance of 1,500 during the first two weeks. 
Thirty of the drawings were bought. 

' 


BROWN COUNTY 


SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Conducted by C. CURRY BOHM 

IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 

with ideal accommodations at the Quaint 01d Nashville House 


Season begins June 14. . . For Reservations and Particulars 
write. ..C. Curry Bohm, Nashville, Ind. 





PAINT IN GASPE 
AND QUEBEC 
WITH 


STEVENS, A.N.A. 


W. LESTER 


For information write 


59 Pine Street Springfield, Mass. 


] Cowan 









PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpzsr fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
pe yn es for the complete profession- 
of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
= ag Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening cdasses. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curater 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


Willlam M. Odom, President 

SUMMER SESSION—JULY 6 TO AUGUST 13 
SEND Practical, intensive courses in Interior Architee- 
FOR ture & Design ; Costume Illustration ; Advertising 





Design; ete. Arranged for teachers, profession- 
SUMMER essiis, laymen. Also weekly units. Credits given. 
BULLETIN Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 
SUMMER STARTS JULY 6th 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 

AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 

DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART - SLEUSTRATION 
POR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND 


GUEDANCE A’ 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUB 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Paintinc, Intzrion Dac- 
ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerctat Art, Pus. Scuoot Arr. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusz, .N. Y 


YLAND 
JNSTITUTE 


- BALTIMORE - 1937 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
















New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 
COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
SummerTerm :June21toAug.14, 
1937. For information address 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Museum of Fine Arts May: Perma- 
nent collection. 


Huntingdon College May: Student 
exhibit. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Association May: Spring ex- 


hidit. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art May: 
Western desert and Indian paint- 
ers. 

Los Angeles Museum May: South- 
ern California Festival of Arts. 
Art Gallery of Public Library May 
4-28: Centennial exhibits, Thomas 
Moran and Alphone Legros. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 
Mills College Art Gallery To 
19: Modern paintings. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery May 9-June 13: An- 
nual exhibition of sculpture and 
sculptors’ drawings. 

Bay Region Art Association Gal- 
lery May 16-June 1: Retrospec- 
tive, J. Vennerstrom Cannon. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Art Center To May 8: Water colors 
by James Budd Dixon. 

Palace of Legion of Honor May 
3-30: The trend in easel painting. 
May 15-June 1: Memorial exhi- 
bition, Simeon Pelenc. 

De Young Memorial Museum 
Permanent collection. 
Museum of Art To May 2: Exposi- 
tion architecture; 57th Annual. 
Paul Elder & Co. May 1-22: Lithos 
and etchings by Esther Pressoir. 
May 4-June 12: Degas reproduc- 
tions. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery May 
1-10: Work of art classes in 
Santa Barbara School of Arte 
and Santa Barbara State College. 
May 11-31: Sawkiill painters. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center May 1-25: U. 8. 
Camera Salon. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum May: Permanent col- 
lection. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
Greenwich Library To May 8: 19th 
ae Greenwich Society of Art- 
ts. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum 7o May 16: 
19th century American Costume. 
May: WPA Exhibit. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Lyman Allyn Museum May 2-23: 
Photography. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Society of Fine Arts 
Modern glass. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club To May 145: 
Mildred B. Miller. 
Members show. 
Corcoran Gallery To May 9: Fif- 
teenth Exhibition of Contempo- 
rary American Oil Paintings; Mon- 
otypes by Maurice Prendergast. 
May: Small bronzes by Americans. 
Gallery of Modern Masters To June 
1: Water colors, Howard Giles. 
Smithsonian Building To May 23: 
by Peggy Bacon; Chicago Society 
of Etchers. 
Studio House To May 10: 
drawings and prints by 
Hernandez. 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Society of Four Arts To May 9: 
Student and faculty exhibit. May 
13-30: Isochromatic exhibition. 
RICHMOND, IND. 
Art Association May: Public school 


work. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute To May 21: Albert 
H. Wolf Memorial collection. To 
May 16: 16th International Water 
Color Exhibit. To May 30: En- 
gravings by Durer. 

cago Galleries Association To 
May 8: Work by Alexis Jean Four- 
nier, Thomas Hall. . 
M. O’Brien & Sons To May 8: Etch- 
ings in color by Max Pollak. 
Palette & Chisel Academy To June 
1: 42nd Annual Etching and Wood 
Block Exhibition. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Thayer Museum May: Water colors, 
Albert Bloch. 
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May 


May: 


May 1-20: 


Work by 
May 16-Sept.: 


Animal 
Mateo 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Museum May: Silver; Japanese 
prints; Oriental crafts. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art May: 
Southern States Art League 14th 
Circuit Show. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Gallery T7o 
May 9: Photographic Salon. May 
11-30: Paintings, Russell Cheney. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art May 1-31: First 
Annual Advertising Art Exhibition 
of Baltimore. 
Maryland Institute 
nent collection. 

Walters Art Gallery 
1: Bronzes by Barye. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Art 
May 11-30: Public School Art. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To May 16: Mod- 
ern painters and sculptors as il- 
lustrators. May 238-June 1: Fed- 
eral Art Projects in New England. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Art Club 7o May 2: Boston So- 
ciety of Independents Annual. 


May: Perma- 


May 17-June 


Bell & Fletcher May 5-29: Sculp- 
ture, paintings, prints, by Atnas 
Katchamakof. 


Doll & Richards To May 8: Paint- 
ings by Ella B. Smith. 

Guild of Boston Artists May 5-30: 
Annual Spring Exhibit by Mem- 
bers. 

Grace Horne Galleries May 3-22: 
Work by John Barber, Helen Dick- 
son, Jeannie Dupree, and Isolde T. 
Gilbert. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 9: 
Paintings by Alex lacovleff. May 
13-27: Annual exhibition Museum 
drawing classes. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College May 6-23: Tapesiries 

15th-18th centuries. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery May 10-30: Hungarian art. 
Museum of Art To May 17: Sur- 
realist exhibit. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Farnsworth Art Museum May 3-24: 
Modern Museum water colors. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum May: Perma- 
nent collection. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum May 2-16: Photos by 
Worcester cameramen. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To May 2: Annual 
Exhibition of American Art. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery To May 
26: Cubist and Abstract Exhibi- 
tion. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Artrs May: 
by Colonel Benton. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Art Institute May 2-17: Kansas 
City Society of Artists Exhibit. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art May 1-15: Work by Umberto 
Romano, John Young-Hunter, John 
O' Shea. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum May: 
paintings. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum of Art May 6-30: Pitture 
buying fund exhibition. May 18- 
31: Mozart documents. May 2-16: 
Children’s Art Classes exhibit. May 


Drawings 


Flower 


23-30: Adult classes exhibition. 
May: English etchers. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery May: Contem- 


porary American Art group show. 
Newark Museum May: Methods of 
portraiture; American paintings 
and sculpture. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

N. J. State Museum 7o May 23: 
Water colors. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art May: 
2nd Annual, Artists of Capitol 
Region; flower paintings. Esper- 
anza Gabay; artists materials and 
techniques. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Museum of Art May: 
collection. 

Grant Studios To May 4: Brook- 
lyn Society of Artists. 


Permanent 


Pratt Institute 
Anniversary Exhibit. 


To May 7: &S0th 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Gallery May: Permanent 
collection. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery May 3-23: Wa- 
ter colors, Royal Scottish Society 
of Painters. 

eee 


NEW YORE, N. 

American Artists School (131 W. 
14) To May 15: Work by Har- 
lem Artists Guild. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W. 57) To May 16: Annual Ex- 
~~ Architectural League of 
By Fie 

An American Place (509 Madison 
Ave.) To May 12: New paintings, 
Marsden Hartley. 
Argent Galleries (42 
May 8: Work 
Nell Choate 
Pritchard. 


Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
To May 10: George Picken. 
Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) May 4- 
25: Group show. 

Associated American Artists (420 
Madison Ave.) To May 10: Work 
by Gyula Zilzer. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) May 3- 
22: Contemporary Americans. 
Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) 
3-15: French moderns. 
Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 E. 
57) May: Contemporary Art. 
Columbia University, University 
Hall Art Gallery (B’way at 115th) 
May 7-June 7: Students’ work. 
Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) May 
8-24: “The Season’s Crop.” 
Decorators Picture Gallery (554 
Madison) May: Interiors for paint- 
ings. 

Delphic Studios 


W. 57) To 
by Rosa Nessler, 
Jones, Doris W. 


May 


(724 Fifth Ave.) 
May 1-15: Work by Lois Head, 
Gaytan de Ayala, Dorothy Kent. 


Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
May: Children in Early American 


Art. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
May 8: Walter Addison. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
May 8: Harriet Blackstone. 

Kari Freuna Gallery (50 E. 57) 
To May 15: “Ducks and Geese.” 

Gimpel Gallery (2 E. 57) To May 
5: Van Dongen. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) May 3-8: Grand 
Central School of Art. May 4-15: 
Gustav Ciamotti. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (Fifth 
Ave. at 5lst) May 3-15: Frederick 
J. Waugh. 

Guild Art Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
May 8: Group show. May 10-29: 
L. Jean Liberte. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 
57) To May 15: Jean de Botton. 
Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) To May 
8: Andrew Butler. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) To 
May 8: First Annual of Contempo- 
—7 American Drawings. 

C. Kraushaar (730 Pitt Ave.) 
ro. May 8: Hariette Miller. 

John Levy Gallery (1 E. 57) To 
May 8: Rafael 8. Yago. 

Julien Levy Gallery (602 Madison 
Ave.) To May 15: Paul Strecker. 
Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) To 
May 15: Edna Reindel. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41 E. 57) 
May: Contemporary French art. 
Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) To 
May 8: Blampied. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82nd) May 19-Summer: 
Renoir; Japanese pottery. To May 
23: Contemporary silver. 
Midtown Gallery (605 Madison 
Ave.) To May 15: Paul Meltsner. 
Milch Galleries (108 West 57th) 
May: Contemporary Americans. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) May: 
Contemporary American paintings. 
Morton Gallery (130 W. 57) To 
May 8: Work by lan Mac Iver; 
Vincent Schofield Wickham. 
Municipal Galleries (62 W. 53) 
May: New York City artis:s. 
Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 
53) To May 30: Frobenius Col- 
lection of cave paintings. 
Nierendorf Gallery (20 W. 53) 
May: Feininger. 

J. B. Neumann (509 Madison Ave.) 
To May 15: Paul Klee. 
Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) To 
May 22: Italian primitives. 
Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 E. 
57) May 3-15: Bradford Lambert. 
Georgette Passedoit Gallery (22 E. 
60) To May 8: “The Ten.” May 
10-22: Rosalie Carey. 
Progressive Arts Gallery (428 W. 
57) To May 10: Frederick Peter- 
son Thomte. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42nd) 7o 
Nov. 30: A century of Prints. 
Pynson Printers (229 W. 43) May: 
Drawings and bookplates by Rock- 
mell Kent. 


Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth 
Ave.) To May 8: Peggy Bacon. 
Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth Ave.) To May 7: Charles 
Baskerville. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
To Read 15: Contemporary draw- 


ing 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) May 
5-28: Edwin H. Denby. 


Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) May 
$-15: E. E. Tevis. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 


Ave.) To May 7: Group exhibition 
of water colors. 


Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) May 
8-22: Soutine. 

Walker Galleries (38 E. 57) May 
8-22: Katharine Siurgis. 
Westermann Gallery (24 W. 48) 
To May 21: Lovis Corinth. 


Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To 
May 7: Gaston Lachaise. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) To 
May 4: A. Miller-Ury 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 “Fifth Ave.) 
May: Chinese Ch’ing treasures. 


eee 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery May 10- 24: 
24th Annual, Rochester artists 
and craftsmen; 3rd Annual, Print 
Club of Rochester. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
May: Annual Exhibition of the 
Syracuse Society of Architects. 

AKRON, 0O. 
Art Institute 
Akron Artists. 

CINCINNATI. O. 

Museum of Art To May 30: Fur- 
niture from Cincinnati collections. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Museum of Art May 5-June 13: 
Annual Exhibit, Cleveland Artists 
and Craftsmen. 


COLUMBUS, 0. 

Gallery of Fine Arts May: 27th 
Annual, Columbus Art League; 
Chinese porcelains. 

Little Art Gallery May 9-31: Work 
by Robert M. Gatrell, Marion 
Thompson Gatrell, Edgar Little- 
field. 

DAYTON, 0O. 

Art Institute May: 47th Annual 
American Exhibition of Paintings; 
Travel Poster Exhibit; Dayton So- 
ciety of Etchers Exhibit; Paint- 
ings by Hovsep Pushman. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art May 2-30: 19th An- 
nual, Toledo Federation of Artists. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute To May 23: 
Polish graphic art exhibit. May 
14-June 6: Annual High School 
Exhibit. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Association May 21-June 12: 
Art School exhibit. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 

Art Alliance May 4-21: Paintings 
and drawings by Boris Chaliapin; 
work by Robert Atharton, W. 
Skoczylas and 8S. Noakowski; 
prints by Philadelphians. May 3- 
15: Water colors by members. 
Boyer Galleries To May 4: Work 
by Earle Miller. To May 11: Oils 
by Frederick Taubes. 
Pennsylvania Museum To May 8: 
Spanish paintings. May 8-Sept. 30: 
Chinese art. 
Print Club 
Kentiana. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

Carnegie Institute To May 16: Scho- 
lastic erhibition. To May 31: Ger- 
man art. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club May 4-16: Work by Ruth 
Robinson, Charlotte H. Jordan 

R. I. School of, Design May 7-June 
1: Work of Junior school. May 
26-indef.; 58th Annual Exhibit 
of Students Work. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Perma- 
nent collection, 

FORT WORTH, Texas 

Museum of Art May: 27th Annual 
exhibit by Texas artists. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Art May 8- 
June 6: Work by Dugald Stewart 


Walker. 

UNIVERSITY, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Evxhi- 
bition of glass paper weights. 
SEATTLE, ASH. 

Art Museum To May 9: Baron Dan 
Oriental collection; Whistler prints; 
work by Lorna Lowry. May 12- 
June 6: E. Barnard Lintott. 
APPLETON, WISC. 
Lawrence College May: 
porary etchers. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Art Institute May: Genre paintings. 
May 10-30: Surrealist exhibition. 
OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum May: 
Oscar Julius. 


May: Annual Aill- 


May 3-22: Rockwell 


Contem- 


Water colors, 


The Art Digest 
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“Sanity in Art” 


IN ANOTHER YEAR the nation will celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of Modernism’s coming 
to America. For those who thought that the 
intervening 19 years since the famous Armory 
Show have brought a complete vindication for 
the Modernists there is a lively new book out 
which will correct that idea in unminced 
words. Sanity in Art by Josephine Hancock 
Logan, Chicago’s foremost patron of contem- 
porary American art and founder of the move- 
ment of the same name, sets forth the de- 
tailed and indignant opinion of the author 
and, in less detail, that of more than 200 prom- 
inent persons, concerning the state of art in 
America and, more specifically, Chicago. The 
book is a plea for the return of representa- 
tional plausibility (“I felt there was no valid 
reason for abstract or puzzle pictures in art, 
nor for distorted figures or unnatural land- 
scapes’); it is a scourging of those artists 
in America who have taken over the French 
idiom (“Chicago had been tricked”); it asks 
point-blank questions (“How can you tell 
when one of these modern pictures is good”) ; 
it wants “sanity in art.” 

“Sanity in art,” writes the author, “means 
soundness, rationalism, a correct integration 
of the art work itself in accordance with some 
internal logic . . . It seems everything good 
in an art production will usually be found 
to reside in its coherence and unity to the end 
of accomplishing some interesting or pleasing 
objective.” 


The author watched with growing indigna- 
tion the progress of modernism in Chicago: 
“The middle west, it so happened, had been 
particularly beset by the blight. Chicago, espe- 
cially the newer elements in its society, awed 
and impressed, sought valiantly for the exotic 
culture imported from abroad. Some of its 
prominent clubs gained glamour through the 
staging of the very freakiest of freak shows; 
some of its foremost critics sang the praises 
of this new art and of the aestheticism of 
those smart people who fostered it. To the 
young it had a suggestion of torrid night- 
spots and jazz, as something up-to-date and 
exciting. To the underprivileged young per- 
son who had become a radical while strug- 
gling through the University it seemed to be 
advanced, to have something of the flavor of 
‘what Russia is doing’ . . . With society, the 
press and high-brows largely on its side Mod- 
ernism became a formidable movement.” 

Though she expresses deep disappointment 
at most of the recent Logan prize winners 
(an honorium established by the author and 
her husband) Mrs. Logan withholds censure of 
the Chicago Art Institute authorities. “As 
long,” she writes, “as the public rushed up the 
steps in droves to gaze upon each fresh and 
much heralded atrocity, the inference. was 
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No Finer Tools por Your Technigue 


83 GRAND STREET 


obvious: this must be the kind of art people 
liked and wanted, the real art of today, and a 
public museum was justified in featuring it.” 

This statement calls for a word about the 
“public” and later on the author furnishes it: 
“Left to himself the average American citizen 
is far from being the worst judge of art. Amer- 
icans are the most literate people in the mod- 
ern world As a nation are we not 
eye-minded to as great an extent as any race 
has ever been? How could we help being so, 
when our nightly amusement is to watch the 
flitting of pictures across a screen, in other 
words to take ideas and impressions largely 
through the eyes. The eyes of Americans of 
this generation should be at least as observing 
as any that have looked upon the world here- 
tofore and their taste as discriminating. Why, 
therefore should a critic assume that the pub- 
lic knows nothing about art and that only 
such things are fine as are least appealing to 
the eye of the average intelligent man or wo- 


man of today.” Thus the blame for what Mrs. 


Logan finds going on in Chicago is placed 
largely on the critics’ shoulders. 

From the mass of encouraging notes from 
important persons in the arts who responded 
to Mrs. Logan’s “Sanity in Art” movement, 
and which are reprinted in her book, there is 
an illuminating note from the Chicago’s fore- 
most champion of modernism, C. J. Bulliet.. In 
a letter to Mrs. Logan, this critic writes: 
“While I believe thoroughly in the eager dash 
of ‘radicals,’ I often find them very trying as 
friends, and turn to my ‘conservative’ associ- 
ates for hours of quiet and contemplation. It 
is this quiet, Mrs. Logan, that doubtless has 
for you greater charms than the wild mouth- 
ings of the distraught disciples of the ‘isms.’ 

“I might almost say that I prefer ‘radical’ 
art, but ‘conservative’ artists.” 





~~ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


RemMBRANDT CoMPLETE Etcuines, edited by 
Constance Schild. New York: Arden Book 
Co.; contains 401 halftone reproductions; $3. 

An indispensable record of the master’s 
work in this medium. 

- 

Rovin Immortat Peasant, by Anne Leslie, 
with an introduction by Sir John Lavery. 
New York: Prentice-Hall; 368 pp.; 66 illus- 
trations; $3. 

An intimate and readable account of the 
life of the great sculptor. 





THE PLace or Art IN THE Soviet Union, 


by Osip Beskin; foreword by Christian Brin- 
ton. New York: American Russian Institute; 
31 pp. with bibliography; 25c. 

A pamphlet on the social and economic 

place of art under USSR. 
* 

MoperN ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, with 
essays by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr. and 
Catherine K. Bauer. New York: Museum of 
Modern Art; 104 pp.; 53 plates; $1.85. 

Being the catalogue for the museum’s re- 
cent show. 


NEW YORK 
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The Book America 
is Talking About! 
SANITY IN ART 


by Josephine Hancock Logan 


Prominent Chicago Art Leader, 
Donor of The Chicago Art Institute 
Logan Prize 
SANITY IN ART does not aim to 
hinder progress in art, nor does it 
frown on good modern art. All that 
it asks for is sane art—art that has 

meaning! 

You will find this book to be one 
of the few really intelligent discus- 
sions of the greatest crisis the 
world of art has ever experienced! 
It clarifies the air of confusion 
which has clouded the art horizon; 
it explains the standards by which 
all art can be judged; it tells why 
“modernistic art” is not art at all. 


What the Critics Say 
About the Sanity In Art Movement: 
Henry Rankin Poore, 


National Academy of New York—Societ; 
of Arts and Letters, Paris 

“I am more than pleased at the prospect 
of more sanity in art and especially from 


so widely a known source.” 

New York American 

“Some of the masterpieces of the artists 
of today can be hung upside down and 
suffer nothing. They are meaningless, and, 
like most symbolism in art, nobody can 
guess what they represent.” 

Chicago Tribune 

“The public of today is eager to know 
what is important in the great field of 
art. They come looking for grain and they 
are given husks.”’ 


Mail the Coupon Today! 
SANITY IN ART is a large size 


volume 7%” x 10%”. It is excellently 
printed on fine paper, contains 142 
pages of text and 100 beautiful half- 
tone illustrations. Included are re- 
productions of prize-winning pic- 
tures since 1917 and the comments 
of prominent art patrons and lead- 
ing periodicals and newspapers. It 
is a studio volume in value, and yet 
it is popularly priced at 


onty $700 





A. KROCH—PUBLISHER 


206 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a copy of SANITY IN ART by 
Josephine Hancock Logan, $1.00, postage prepaid. 


0 C.0.D. LF OOO Soke snes Enclosed. 
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the 
trademark 


of 
sincerity 

Restricted to the pigments of 
“The Permanent Palette" of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability, 
permanency and durability pos- 
sible. 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Genuinely represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


PURITY PERMANENCY 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, UI- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zine White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—tLight, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 


1.00CobaltBlues, 1.50CeruleanBlue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


PRACTICALITY 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


AND A 
FULL LINE OF 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street, New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
for rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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Paintings for Prizes 

When spring comes all the women feel the 
urge to clean house. We invaded the attic 
armed with the best of intentions to clear out 
everything in sight. In an old trunk was a 
pile of letters and pamphlets. In glancing over 
them accounts were found of a campaign 
waged more than ten years ago by the editor 
of this page, and it proved interesting reading. 
In those days silver and sometimes gold cups 
were awarded indiscriminately. They cost a 
good deal and were of no use—just dust and 
tarnish gatherers. If you entered bridge tour- 
naments and had any kind of breaks, you 
were likely to collect at least six cups in a 
season. If the head of the family was a golf 
enthusiast, a good marksman in shooting clay 
pigeons or if he hooked the biggest fish in the 
sea, along would come another cup. The chil- 
dren received cups for athletics and even the 
baby brought home another. All of the 
mothers were appealed to, in the name of 
civic pride, to enter their young hopefuls in 
the annual baby parade. The result being 
much time and labor wasted—and another 
huge cup. In many homes cabinets were over- 
filled with tarnished trophies. So—on the 
theory of substitution—literature was sent out, 
many speeches were made and pamphlets 
printed with illustrations showing why paint- 
ings and sculpture by American artists were 
more acceptable for prizes than cups, works 
of art being something that would increase in 
value if well chosen and would be an ever- 
lasting source of satisfaction to the winner. 
Most people now accept this idea, but it oc- 
curs to me that it is time to start more propa- 
ganda because Bobby Jones, Helen Wills or 
any other of the athletes would, I am sure, 
much rather have a painting than a cup or a 


medal. 


Purchase of Paintings by 
Women 


The assistance to our local artists is one 
of our main objectives, because it is useless to 
be continually producing if there is not a 
market. That is the object of our many art 
exhibitions and classes for art appreciation. 
More results have come from the question- 
naire. In fifteen states the incomplete report 
shows that for the past year up to the first 
of April the sum of $89,717 was spent by 
the women to purchase paintings for their 
homes, for presentation to their schools, for 
use in the clubhouse galleries and for the 
many traveling exhibitions which they have 
formed. Very few large cities such as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia or Washington 
have been heard from. These purchases have 
been made in the smaller towns and cities. If 
the whole amount could be determined the 


sum would be tremendous. 
e * aa 


lowa’s Plans for 1937 


The “All Iowa Exhibit of Art,” sponsored 
by the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and financed by 25 citizens clubs and organiza- 
tions, is the first splendid project, writes our 
American Art Week Iowa State Director, Mrs. 
Louis V. Pelzer. The aim is to present a fair 
cross-section of the various trends of art in 
Iowa at the present time. It has been ar- 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November I to 7, 1937) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. — 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





ranged by the Division of Art of the Iowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the selec- 
tion made from a large number of entries by 
a jury of well-known artists of Chicago. They 
expect to offer a real challenge to artists of 
Iowa for high achievement, to honor the 
state’s outstanding talent of the year and 
to make new friends for Iowa artists. The 
total sum collected for prizes is more than 
$900. The jury for 1937 is Mrs. Pauline 
Palmer, Mr. Frederick Tellander, and Mr. 
Francis Chapin, all of Chicago. 

The entry requirements are unique and will 
serve to furnish the Federation with valuable 
data. Each artist is required to give a brief 
autobiography and a small original sketch or 
design with each entry. Last year’s show was 
an outstanding success and after exhibiting it 
in Chicago, it was shipped to Iowa City where 
the exhibition was held in the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery of the University. From there the show 
went to Des Moines in the Art Gallery of the 
Public Library. The vote for the popular 
picture in Iowa City was won by William Mc- 
Cloy. In Des Moines the painting receiving 
the largest number of votes was by Mrs. Lydia 
E. Curtis of Council Bluffs. April 4th, the ex- 
hibition opened in the Joslyn Memorial Gal- 
lery in Omaha, when there will be a Iowa- 
Nebraska Day and a special prize will be 
awarded again to the most popular picture. 
On May 4th, the exhibition opens at the great 
Iowa Federation Biennial Convention at Sioux 
City. A pre-view is planned in honor of 
Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, G.F.W.C. 
president, and is especially for the Sioux City 
women. That day, the final voting for the 
popular picture will take place (with con- 
sideration of all of the votes taken throughout 
the tour) and the Hanford MacNider cash 
prize will be awarded. Then the exhibit will 
proceed to the fine art gallery at Fort Dodge, 
where elaborate preparations are being made. 

There will be a special “all women” bien- 
nial exhibition to encourage and urge greater 
and finer quality of work. 


‘RUBENS” 





TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 
(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


The Art Digest 
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NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
118 East 40th Street, New York 
NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW, 
GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
6 East 15th Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


As opportunity arises, questions will be an- 
swered on this page. We would go further 
and ask any member of the American Artists 
Professional League, or any reader of this 
page to send to our editor, Wilford S. Conrow, 
such rational questions about the League as 
may occur to him. Questions and Answers 
can be made a feature of real interest. 

a * & 


“Who may join the League?” 

The American Artists Professional League 
is for American artists and art lovers. Any 
American citizen can join the League. 

= * * 


“Why do you call it “The American Artists 
Professional League” when people who 
are not in any sense artists are asked to 
join? 

This name was chose by the group of 
American artists who organized the League 
in the spring of 1928. Their collective vision 
of the use this League could be to contempo- 
rary American art, while including problems 
that concern the professional artist and drafts- 
man, went further and embraced in their con- 
ception as natural colleagues all who are 
sympathetically interested in contemporary 
American visual art. At first we had two 
classes of members—professional and lay— 
charging the latter higher dues than our art- 
ist members. But the conviction grew upon 
us that we were all Americans devoting some- 
thing of our time and ability and a little of 
our money in work for a common cause— 
the rational development of American art. 
We abolished classes, and all, professional 
artists and art lovers, became members of 
the American Artists Professional League on 
an equal footing. The name by that time had 
become well known and had won respect. 

Suggestions have been made at times to 
change our name to something else, like “The 
League For American Art.” But these mo- 
tions have been voted down by the National 
Executive Committee because the original 
name has served, as well. It is respected 
by the makers of artists’ materials, and the 
dealers; and all who are familiar with modi- 
fications in the manufacture and sale of artists 
colors in America during the past seven years 
give credit to the American Artists Profes- 
sional League for having effected a really 
beneficient and important revolution that 
makes for both permanence of paintings and 
for the greater prosperity of the American 


manufacturers whose products are now being 
bought by American artists in increasing 
quantities. And this last has profited no 
official of the League personally a single 
penny. 

Our name wins prompt consideration from 
legislators with whom representatives of the 
American Artists Professional League have 
had repeated and honorable contacts that 
have resulted already in the enactment of 
laws that are benefiting a// American artists. 
We still need proper General and Design 
Copyright laws. 

The professional is more likely to be aware 
than a well disposed lay man of both the 
necessary and the ideal within his field of 
interest, knowledge and work. A _ citizen 
may wish for a great bridge over San Fran- 
cisco bay or a tunnel under the Hudson River, 
but trained engineers plan and superintend 
such public works. The National Executive 
Committee is never without an able layman 
on its board, but the end and the means are 
here equally within the control of intelligent 
professional artists, which seems rational, 
and what the National Executive Committee 
has done has been marred by narrow fanati- 
cism. Other organizations, with equally good 
intent, but whose directions has been largely 
in the hands of well-wishing and outstanding 
laymen, have been of perhaps less actual use 
to American art because they could not know 
so well, as artists themselves what is neces- 
sary for the American artists and so fail to 
lay plans that seek the necessary for the 
sake of the ideal and the eternal. 


* * * 


“What is there for the non-professional mem- 
ber of the League to do?” 

Heroic tasks. Here is one. Help in your own 
community to win the interest of your fellow- 
citizens in the arts and crafts that are being 
produced there. The means to do this, spon- 
sored by the League, is AMERICAN ART 
WEEK. Write to our National Director of 
American Art Week (see caption opposite 
page) that you wish to serve. 

In 1929 the Associate Editor of the lead- 
ing daily in Washington, D. C. told our editor 
that it would take at least a generation to 
alter the conviction of our federal legislators 
that no American art can bear comparison 
with European art. The League, though of the 
opinion that comparison would make it evident 


[Please turn to page 34] 





Postpaid in U. S. $ 
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to the Manual. 


department. 


List on request. 
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COMPLETELY FINISHED FRAMES. 
customers who at times prefer them, we have added this finished frames 
These fine frames are priced in keeping with our policy 
of greatly reducing the artists’ ene expense. 

Prompt Service. Highest Quality. 


* Fine Frames” 
This illustrated es manual teaches you in a practical manner. 


Our supply service includes properly jomed RAW WOOD FRAMES, 
és and all necessary F 


NISHING MATERIALS as a complement 


For the accommodation of our 


dvertising matter and New Price 


Jean Woolsey Company, Martinsville, indiana 
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ARTISTS' OIL COLORS 


NEXPENSIVE and of 


PROVEN PERMANENCY 
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COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N. J. 








Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 


POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 










Finest in the Worid 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 













Write for Catalogue and 
a Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

U. 8. A DISTRIBUTORS 





Ask Your Dealer for MORILLA 


“American™ Watercolor Paper 
2 WEIGHTS — 85 LB. AND 300 LB. 


SHEETS AND BLOCKS OF STANDARD SIZES 
o 
THE MORILLA CO., 3 E. 17th St., New York 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Schwabacher-Frey Co. 





























































PERMALBA PRIMED 


TRUE 
ARTISTS’ 
CANVAS 





- developed by F. Weber Co. after years 
of experience, observation and research. 


PERMALBA priming has proven its value 
especially to those artists who work in a thin 
technique or allow bare spots of canvas to re- 
main uncovered. Many canvas primings contain 
lead . . . unsafe backgrounds; which in time 
are prone to darken in direct ratio to the 
gaseous content of the atmosphere. PERMALBA 
is inert.-PERMALBA priming insures the artist 
a background which is safe and permanent. 


Test your canvas background before using 
it. Lead priming will darken—PERMALBA 
will not be changed in value. 

Be on the safe side, abandon worry, clear 
your mind for your work by using PERMALBA 
primed canvases, linen and cotton. Samples 
and prices on request, through your dealer, 
or direct. 


A Few of the Textures of Our Permaiba 
Primed True ARTISTS’ CANVASES, LINEN 


Ne. 114 





Ne. 115 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


OIL — WATER — TEMPERA — PASTEL 


The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used 
REFINED AND CAREFULLY TESTED 
OILS, VARNISHES AND MEDIUMS 


ARTISTS' MATERIALS 
DRAWING MATERIALS 


School and 
Room Furniture 


Studio, 
Drafting 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


FACTORY OFFICE—1220 BUTTONWOOD ST. 


St. Louis, Mo. — 705 Pine St. 

Baltimore, Md.— 227 Park Avenue 

Philadelphia, Pa. — 1710 Chestnut St. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


PERMALBA Primed CANVAS Marked 
Along the Selvedge 
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Full Credit 


Forses Watson, well known art critic and 
technical advisor of the Treasury Department 
Art Project, speaking before the Los Angeles 
Art Association recently, gave full credit to 
Edward Bruce as the man responsible above 
all others for making a place for artists in the 
national scheme of public welfare, which was 
inaugurated Dec. 8, 1933, under the name of 
the Federal Art Project. According to Harry 
Muir Kurtzworth, association director, Mr. 
Watson pointed out that the precedent estab- 
lished by the Italians during the Renaissance, 
wherein all citizens participated in creating 
and enjoying civic works of art, was being 
followed today by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Under this government project art does not 
adhere to the “star system,” but artists are 
selected on the basis of their merit alone in 
open competitions in order to create works 
of art to order for public buildings. 

“This program,” writes Mr. Kurtzworth, 
“places the artist in a greater position than 
ever before to serve his people as interpreter 
of their social status, thus implying a greater 
opportunity as well as an obligation for every 
citizen to be more critical, or, shall we say, 
more intelligent and understanding.” 





League Department 
[Continued from page 33] 


that America had come of age in the visual 
arts, believed that historically it was impor- 
tant to have a record of the best contemporary 
American art in our federal buildings, speci- 
fically we had in mind official portraits when 
paid for by money appropriated by Congress. 
No other organization made any effort to 
change the custom of decades, to give such 
commissions to distinguished foreign portrait 
painters. The Leagues effort resulted in 
the enactment of a law in 1932 the effect of 
which has been an assured sequent record of 
portraits of our national leaders by American 
artists. 


For decades the wealthy among us have be- 
lieved they won prestige by favoring visiting 
foreign artists with their attention and com- 
missions. But our country will ultimately 
gain no prestige from that. America will ul- 
timately be rated by the degree of excellence 
of American Art. AMERICAN ART WEEK 
is winning already the interest of the Amer- 
ican people in contemporary American art. 
Those who devote themselves to such work are 
really nation-builders. 

[To be continued} 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 
minimum charge $1.50. Terms: 
Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


insertion ; 


LIBERAL REWARD 


for return of, or information leading to recovery 

of the following prints, mounted on mats 
16x22, recently found to be missing from the 
premises of one of our clients: 


C.9716 “The Doorway’’ K188, by Whistler 

C.9720 “Doorway and Vine” K196, by Whistler 

K. 8840 ‘“Rotherhithe,’’ by Whistler 

K. 8673 “Coursing’’ (pair), after Pollard by 
Doubourg 

31877.8 “Fox Hunting’’ (pair), by and after 
Wolstenholme 

K. 8261 “Rembrandt's Mother,’ by Rembrandt 

34340 “Landscape with Hay Barn,” by Rembrandt 


A. C. Bennett, 110 William Street, New York City 
BEekman 3-2360 


WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints and 

paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ives 
lithographs. Michaelsen Gallery, 44 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


INEXPENSIVE PAINTING VACATION, 
serious artists. Northern Vermont. Write: 
Mack Place, Derby Line, Vermont. Barn Studio. 


Boulder’s ‘Come Back’ 


Tue Art Association oF Boutper, Colora-~ 
do, after an enforced period of inactivity, has _ 
leased for gallery purposes a small but ade- — 
quate building with option to buy, and with 
renewed energy is working to spread the © 
appreciation of art and “the fuller life.” ~ 
The trustees have for their aim an association — 
which will take a large and active part in 
community cultural activities. The idea is” 
not to emulate the large city museum; the 
problems which confront an association in a 
small university town surrounded by a mining | 
and agricultural population are quite differ- 
ent. 

“Give school children the gallery habit” in! 
the slogan for the teachers of the town. “Have © 
your children show you the gallery” is the 
word to the parents. As the interest grows — 
the work will be extended to the other | 
towns and rural communities of the county, 
Boulder is fortunate in having a resident © 
group of about twenty artists who gener- © 
ously give their time in lecturing, teaching, ” 
assembling exhibits and stirring up public | 
interest. Their work has been widely shown | 
in jury and individual exhibitions through- | 
out the nation. 

The new gallery opened with a College Art — 
Association exhibition, “Genre Painting from 
the 17th to 20th Century,” which broke all © 
attendance records of the Boulder Art Asso-— 
ciation, and was the subject of a scholarly 
essay in the Boulder daily by Professor Ed- 
ward Chapman. Another exhibit that drew | 
large crowds was that of sculptured hard- ~ 
ware by Harold Stevens of Boulder. Professor — 
Francis Geck wrote of this in the Boulder 
daily: “To find this type of exhibit in an art — 
gallery instead of in a country fair may seem — 
a bit unusual to the uninitiated. To experi- 7 
ment and model existing forms of rather com- 
monplace objects in a hardware store is 
Stevens’ unique method of art expression. 7 
He pleasingly balances and accents his crea- 7 
tions with well distributed color.” Other in- © 
teresting shows included watercolors by Es- — 
telle Stinchfield, Chinese prints, photographs ~ 
from the Boulder Lens Club and “Pictures of ~ 
Home and School,” from the American Fed- — 
eration of Arts. 


i 





Montciair Art TEACHERS TO MEET: The 3 
annual business meeting of the Montclair Mu- ~ 
seum Art Teachers Association will be held 7 
May 11 at the Montclair Museum. A feature © 
will be a talk by Mrs. Frank Carrington, | 
director of the Paper Mill Playhouse, Short- 7 
hills, N. J., on “Play Production in Schools.” — 


cash with order. 


LADY WISHES POSITION in Professional 
Art School or University. Has B.A.E. 

Taught Eight Years. Drawing and Illustration in| 

well known art school and university. Eight years = 

professional training. Three years designer of © 

toys. Foreign traveling scholarship. References. ” 

Box A. D., The Art Digest. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut] 

rate prices, Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third = 
Ave., New York City. q 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt = 

ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union © 
Square, New York City. ? 
“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Supreme | a 

in quality. Universally used by renowned art-~ 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40", 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in: 
cluding instruction pamphlet for doing your OWS” 
finishing, with special low price list for materials™ 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New © 
York. es 
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